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BARTLETT, HA YWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
; BALTIMORE, 
W7.& } SLOANE, 


MD. 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


AMES P. WOOD & CoO. 

JAMES P. WOOD, JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 Sourn Fourrsa STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th STs. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
at places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YorK. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 
- ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, agen | 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 
29 WAVERLY PLACK, NEW 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 
W. TAYLOR. 
. 146 LA SALL® STREET, CHICAGO, 
1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


BRICk AND STONE 
PROOFING CO.’S 

Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 
ALSO ALL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK, 


YORK. 


WATER- 





From weather-stains and discolorations of any kind. 
It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It isa | 
process which converts the outer layers into an indes- 
tructible material without alteration in other respects. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43, 
satis : = 
A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
. Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-oast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


{mporters, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 
Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 


Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new preeees material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th SrT., 
3 NEW YORK Ciry. 

WITTE ER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STkaAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT Sr., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
Cuas. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


Fa S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORE 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH MA- 

CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STSs., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorK Orrice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTs 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORE, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


CRANES 
ELEVATORS, 


OutreaGo Works, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFIce, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O8IO, 
111 Water St , Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 


MOORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 


— AND — 
MACHINE WORKS. 
37 FouNDRY STREET, BosTon, MAss. 
He MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Detroit, Mich. 


For 


Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power 
P F. DALTON, Established 1876.] 
x GAS-PIPING, 
106 SurBoRY STREET, Boston, MAss. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





| 
| 





HE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HiGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves 
Waunscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


CONSE RVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “Acme” 
System. 
Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans 


Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 


’ 


ARTHOR E. 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL 


RENDLE 
AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., NEw YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600 x 1947 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TIL 
ING COMPANY. (Limited. 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FIOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, New York. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, MASS 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, com 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BuiLp 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under 
contract, which shall include all nnected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those 
Building Materials of any kind 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th ST. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEW 
HOUSEHOLD ART 


IN METAL, 


ALSO 


branches ¢ 


yuote ver 
quote ry 


wishing 


YorK 


GOODS 


FIRE GooDSs AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


+. Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROBER TC. FISHER, 
Successor to FISHER & Brrp 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 98, 101 and 103 East Hovsron Sreerr. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
land is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 






be yi 
e 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


° ° . ° Boston. , B. G. Carpenter & Uo., . 
Maley °° ew York Oity. | The Miller Iron Oo... 
, . “ «| Macknet & Doremas, 
. Buffalo, N. Y.| Knisely & Miller, 
Albany, N. Y. | J.C. cFarland, 








Sidney Shepard & Co., 
Waseon & Uo., 


Hoy & Co.. si Shas Pm - “Albany, N. ¥. we rene OCs So ca ane a. 

‘ , ‘ Troy, N. ¥. © tt & O Co. o mn, 
Hetron ite ie Troy, N.Y. | Bakewell & Mullius, . .  , Salem, Ohio: 
Chas. Millar&Son, - . . .  .« Utica, N. Y.| Biersack & Neidermeyer, . Milwaukee, Wis 
W. H. Scott P . Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co., . : Pittsburgh, Pa." 
J. W. Jordan, . Worcester, Mass.| C. S. Mersick & Co., . New Haven, Conn. 


. Reading, Pa. F. H. Lawson & Co., . 
"C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago,” Ii. 


We guarantee the lowest Market Prices. 


Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. Bast Conductor of all 
RITCHIE’S 


Lewis Dauth . Cincinnati, Ohio. 





— Guaranteed no infringement. — 
TES IRWIN & KRkbiw 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CUNDUCTOA 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tue Stranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 












Conductor. 


This pipe has all the adv antages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
bya patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Atained Glass. 


SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont S8t., Boston, 


‘Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past 





a IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 
” STERLING 
SILVER. 


J. & R. LAMB. ? 6th Ave Cars pass the dow) 
~~ 69 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
7 Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 


S STAINED 
FICGURE-WORK. A) aranses ( 
McCULLY & MILES, 

* +k ee =~ oe 6} 
STAINED +(, LASS 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Mich:gan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - - ILL 

















ANY 


29998) 











Corrugated Expanding R72 a 


Guaranteed no Infringement. ] 











LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, a 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. Atamed Glass. 


~eon . i 
F. 8, Baiger & Son, ton Maas Nopee a winee | WJ. McPHERSON, 


New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelp hia; ohp G. Het. 
c R. P. Gorm m 
eel, Baltimore; RP. Shackelvon ene & Ci —i PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
& So Buffalo, )  « James Ackroy: 
Gieeaw, *N. Y.: Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull # DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 











: arIOE. FALGK XG 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’ way 
%x— _NEW YORK. 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

















Oouzens Man’f'g Co., St Louis. A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


City Mo., and many others 
440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 





11 East 19th St., 


Tiles, Mantels, 

Open Fireplaces, 

and Mosaics, 

in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 


N Y. 















34 Fort Street, West. - - DETROIT, MICH. 


and Open Fireplaces. po REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STarneD Giass and Murat PArntTina. 
Oz ARPLESS & WATTS, Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Artistic, 10 West 23d St., New York. 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC 


sismurtursrntuin watz tears JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


ood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 

















and Original Designs. 
BAKER BUILDING, PROFESSIONALS IN 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 





Art Stained Gass, 


Established, Londen, Eng., 1884. 


The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 








Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 





























REDDINC, BAIRD & cO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained bass 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 








at 


and 





= 
= 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


KEPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. | 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. | 





Se” LOW'’S ART TILES. 


Cleveland, 4.8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 

Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
Omaha, Milton 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 











THE TIFFANY GLA 





SS COMPANY. 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


PRINGLE 


Glass. 


MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 





Decorative Glass Manure, Co,, 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Decorators, 


PRANK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
ee mennnnE a: TT 





Stained Glass by newly discovered pr 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 


itation. Send for Circular. 


J, PASQUALI & 6. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N. ¥. Prices very moderate. _— : Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 











CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. 





THE MOSAIC TILE CO.. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any es known for floors in 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 











National Wire & Iron Go,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, I1l., with Iron and Brass E)- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 





W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 
Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R.I. 


JOHN GIBSON, 


DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 








Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 


Keep Your Walls Dry. 
A New Cornice Gutter, & 
In Wood or Metal, set on 4 


furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 








Patented May 12, 1885, _. Ce 


BY x 


DUDLEY NEWTON, 


ARCHITECT, 





Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. 1. “— 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 3 1} 
for each. Apply to the Patentee. E | \\ 





and particulars. 


Infringements Prosecuted. £| \ 





wits LIOUID GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, 
Made in White and al] Colors. 





has no equal. 
FACTORY, 









It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


longer than any paint ever made. : 
Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


waive, coxx, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce 8St., HARTFO 






For Private or Public Buildings it 










American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, { 
NEW YORK. (| 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, 2nd Polished. 


Send for Circular. 
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NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY, 













































































(SASS Aaesataretererrararerer nto . Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 
Wo1i333233aga3a9a98 33598 See x 
ety RKO PRON OO OS Xe OR 133: G 
2 PEPSI ISN b> S : SS Ree 
SEs = os NO e338 Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, etc 
ee a is BS RRR LRRD Dey ; For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron ay ee 
on 52 52) o 525 ie SOR5O 05254 
SEBO TERE BRRE enne2s| RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. fV/ 
PERFORATED MAT. FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. Stair Tread. 
Warehouse, 15 Park Row, * = or 2. ok, 
JOUN H. CHEEVER, Treas. J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 167 Lake St., Chicago. 52 and 54 Summer St., Boston. 
p 
EDWARDS & COMPANY 
PATENT , eaters |PARQUET FLOORS, 
i i a Established 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick. 
Annunciators Electric Bells ane Annunciators, Solid These are the cheapest, most beautiful and durable floor made d 
’ AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Etc. Thousands of thom are in uso in the Anest resadent es, offic es, ete. 
Esti f Electric Bells, A ciators, S ing-Tubes, throughout the country, wit perses tsatisfaction . oy anc beau. 
Elacte, | Spine Susan, Decs-Opests tor Apareness Honoen ot Parquet | tat designe re restanny boing originated: "send chat of 
r stimates. W. E. WHEELER. 
GAS-LIGHTING BY BLBOTRICITY. FLOORS. eg 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
| Factory : 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office : 171 Broadway, N.Y. Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 
Architectural Iron and Jail Works. Fireplaces EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Architectural IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, a le oe 
renveciua! Tron Railings and Verandas, Ash-Traps Pp ATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 
ron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS | = an ‘aahth 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, and | atent Self-closing -Traps, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. Grates of all kinds, 


Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 

















M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR | STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 
é Sheen ee "| Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 
Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUF F, RED. Manufacturers and Builders of 
: Hvdraulie Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
Colors for | Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. and d'Freight Elevators, Dumb- Waiters, s 
| Sp Hae Caen. Hoisting Sole owners a utomatic Hatch “Doors, et Focnt Governor to 
Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & Co., Machine Elevators and —— peng | ae. Cr. 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ly. | ean 
G. L. Swett & Company, BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
Architectural Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
Sheet - Metal Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, Structures. Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Work Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. foads over long spans. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
OHN MATTHEWS, J. B. 
First oa Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, Portland Manf’s of English Portland ‘and Keene’s 
. aa a perfine and Coarse Cements. 
Decorative NEW YORK. We beg to announce that we have changed our Importer and 


Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLaAsrT. have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 


Executed b and Keene's our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U. S., and we ask 
Glass by a a fun mine cheat ome in a ’ all buyers of our Cements to address al! inquiries to them. 


LONI Fet lst, 1 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. CEMENTS. HITE’S PORTLAND. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. Quality and packages the best. Works the argett n the world. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 














BURDITT & WILLIAMS, Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. ‘ . 
20 Dock Square, Specifications figured and orders filled in all Cornell University. 
BOSTON. secre cee DEPARTMENT OF 
Se 4 is Architecture, 
em Pholo-Mechanical Printing Civil Engineering, 
= | g 














Mechanical Engineering 





ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 


” | p hoto-Lithooraphiy, The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 

ry : () \| ' i u . <3 a 7. scie —_— and mathematical studies, the history of the 
ali Photo-Eneraving and Zine Etching, | 73,nd constant practice in drawing and designing." 
PRINTING CO#Hi} Photi-Causti Printing, information, sQdrese the” “o" Newbee, giving fll 


211 Tremont St. Boston sy jit thography. | TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 





























SS 
5 sf TRATIONS - PRODUCED-2/ 
nos Bmore Ree eee | {Hh Choomo-Lithooraphy. MASSACHUSETTS 


} LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOFO-ENGRAVING - PROCESSES i ) N 
eS I it Te INSTITUTE OF TEGHNOLOGY. 


— a Nees 
——— — BOSTON, MASS. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,)McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY | wnat itsngtitSictinntiSnng aad is 
THOMASTON, CONN. , Chemistry, Natural History, etc. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 




























































Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
“4 a Tower Clocks, 

, &c. Prices and Catalogues | embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 





Tt free. matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 

Address + - ~y ye — of original desi 
= tudents in Architecture are received into a tw 
H. MoSHANE and CO., ’s special course. F 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Baltimore, - - - Md. NCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 
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€levators. 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 

“ar accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulics at much less cost. Also, Belt- 
power Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 


D. FRISBIE & CO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





INTERIOR | 
tee STAINS 


DO NOT SMELL- FADE > 


“OR RAISE THE GRAIN. 
SAM: CABOT ies 
rT KILB BY. STREET 


‘BosTON 
INT RIOR OR EXTERIOR. 








EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 


1 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Salesrooms } 12 Oortlandt St., New York. 


255 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The Story of Margaret Kent. 


By Henry Hayes, 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


A well known novelist and poet says: ‘‘The plot 
and situations are original and natural. It is out of 
the common run, and sparkles with life — real life 
and deep feeling.” 


“More than any recent American novel a venture 
into the higher realm of fiction. The character of 
“* Margaret Kent”’ is a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
afresh creation. The type is Southern, and yet Ameri 
ean, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. Who- 
ever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped at 
a bound into the front rank of those who are making 
our best American fiction. Here is the realism which 
Mr. Howella is master of, but here is also the con 
structing imagination which weaves into realism all 
the finer issues of life.”"— Boston Herald. 


“The American Critic has long stood on the watch 
tower vainly trying to discern the great American 
novel which has been always believed in but has 
been a matter of faith rather than sight. If we mis- 
take not, this novel in many respects has come in the 
shape of ‘The Story of Margaret Kent.’’’ — Boston 
Traveller. 


Sean-Francois Millet: Peasant 


and Painter. 


Translated by HELENA pE Kav, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works. Square oc 
tavo. Price, $3. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses th following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadipg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 1537 Lake Street, Chicago. 





Monographs of American Architecture. 
No. II.— Capitol, Hartford, Conn., 


R. M. UPJOHN, Architect. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Welded Chrome Steel and [ron. (5 ply.) 
. FOR SAFES, VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 


| Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


Chrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 
. HAUGHIAN, Supt. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American ‘and hitect and Building N iews. 


New York. Boston, Chicago. Phil elphia 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Buslders and Contracturs.) 





BRICK. — P M. 

















Common: Cargo afloat. ! 
Sho 6600060000 Gens Gansu eecavede Tl } Eastern | | Building ry Sq. Hard @ 1000 
Jersey 7 700 @7 50 f-| 900@ 1006 m 800 
Long Tala 20 .ccccecscescscooses )} 8 25 @ 875 Bay State Hard | oy Salmon a 600 
Up BbWOPecccccss coccovcccccccccce @ 9 00 1s @ 800 
Haverstraw BAY cccccccccscvcece @ | Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | L ight Stretchers 
USt nc cvcccccccccees @ | 800@ 900 | 16 00@ 22 00 uw 10 00 
IR cnnddebenedev ces ceeeed wees @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St. Leal Fronts Medium “ ~ 
Fronts: | 19 00 @ 20 00 | @ 2700 @® 1100 
Crotom, BrowMecccccseccccccccers | 1200@1300 | P hiladelphia —_—_—— Red “ 
66 ATK... see soe | 1200 @ 14 00 40 00 @ 45 00 —— @ 1200 
sa Serer rr 12 00 @ 14 00 Phila. ,mould | — Dark 7 
Chicago pressed... .........seecees 50 00 @ 80 00 5 2200@ 2900 @ 1400 
Chicago Moulded...........+.+++- | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
Baltimore ..ccccccseccsccccscccecs | 3790 @ 4100 } @ 5000 2200 @ 24 00 
Glens Falls — white.........----- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | — Best Paving 
Philadelphia...........-00++ + «ee 2410 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 45 00 ae 15 00 
THOMOOR. .cccccccccce coscevees — 24 00 @ 25 00 38 00 @ | Second « 
ae onewresectvceaseeeeeces Glens Falls 25 00 @ @® 12 00 
Mouldec Mould. | 6000 @ 100 00 | Third : 
Clark’ = Glens Falls — Red... ... | 2 00 @ 27 0v 30 00 @ 35 00 ) | 30 @ @ 1100 
— White | 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ , 
White “oe Mold,...e......... 45 00 @ 60 0 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 65 00 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.) 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 Do {@ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end).. 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 _ | @ & 
CEMENT, LIME, etna tihennh,) 
Rosendale Ceme Mseewes «0s e0cs 120@ 125 @ 150 Not Soid. 115@ 150 
Louisville 105 @ 130 | Book, Shoobridge 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold. | Not sold. 100@ 125 28 @ 325 
Portland, English wy seeceee 250@ 310 @ 300 3 25@ 3 40 285 @ 325 
“ ve B.&§.).. @ 310 | $25@ 350 285 @ 32 
1 = (Barham) soees 250@ 280 315@ 335 285 @ 32 
“s (White’s)..... 265@ 300 315 @ 335 275 @ 32 
o French (Lafarge)..... 350@ 450 | Not sold. 375 @ 425 | Hemmoor 
e German (Alsen)... .... 275@ 315 | 300@ 350 3 25 @ 350 235 @ 2} 
- = (Fewer)....... 245@ 270 | 315@ 335 315@ 335) 265 @ 300 
as “ (Vorwohler)... 250@ 325 | 300@ 32: Josson_ 
- e (Lagerdofer),. 22 @ 255 Not sold. 3 1} @ 325, 265 @ 300 
es “ (Dyckerhotff).. 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 350 285@ 325 
“ - (Hanover).....| 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285 @ 325 
° American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 250 275@ 300 250@ 275 
ON Riisisac to ccentveceesancess 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 300@ 350 
IS GUN ys oni. 0 6.00009 60880000 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 
“6 ee ae | 8 75@ 1100 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 12 00 
Lim x 
lime ee @ 500 Not sold, White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime...............04. @ 145 @ 145 28 @ 8 P bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 { White Mash 
“iL ere 75 @ 85 ( 125@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). @ 100 @ 115 Not sold, 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. : 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. Bis @Q W Not sold. Not sold, Not sold, 
State, finishing @ 110 Not sold. Not soid. Not sold. 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.). @ 1B 165@ 190 @ 175 125@ 228 
Meshes napercngecwas @ 145 @ 223 @ 175 175@ 250 
Hair (Cattle) P ene 21@ 2 @ 30 20@ 2% 22@ 30 
* (Goat).. PheG wets Cébb Res 0@ BB @ 30 33@ 40 30@ 3% 
Sand, » load. Len sbksevetdhaeeneces 100@ 125 100@ 175 100 @ 12 @ 150 
STONE. (P cubic foot, rough.) | care e- 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 55@ 65 
Limestone: | 
POEs cc coccccccesccccecooccess 100 %@ 100 50 @ | 8s0@ 9 
EL iiddraticsiavstocerseses | Be 55) 
ae | @ 3S@ 60 
Serpentine.............. goeeve 80 90 | 450 P Perch. 
( om page wi.) | 
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CIDENTS °°. cn 
AG to those who 
“Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those whodo. The quietest 
Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but 85 per Year for $1,000 Insur 
ance, with &5 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 


proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 
Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec. 


iy Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 









ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
t HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 
> BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
* CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 








BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foundation : 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
























Dimension... ... 6.6.0 ee css ceeceeccecee @ 500 Pton | 20@ 2 145 @ 25 

MBER onc cvccescscnccccesvocscecs cesnce @ 460 % perch 850 Poord. Conshocken 

BMS 22000200000 i . ienhonee sane } @ | 125 @ 150 850@ 145 @ 250 
H sq. ft. 

ey csskenensess | 30 @ 5 00 | 40@ 175 15 100 | 1in.th.0@ 19 
PiaMOd 2... 2. cccccccccce-coccccccccccces 50@ 600 75 50@ 100) 37 a 45 

Sandstone, —_—— ——- 
emma eee eee sono & 4 hg @ 4 ' 105@115 
Brown (Connecticut)...............008 1 0 @ 1 25 @ 145| 150 P cub.ft. 105 @ 135 
Amherst ) cere nese ececcererereesees NH@ % 90 100 5@ 65 
Berea GRD cae veces vcccccescccese 7 @ 100 8s0@ 45 @ 55 80 @ 100 
MCT OR, TT Gatsonvankacerinteip rests 75@ 100) 80 90 5B & 
Belleville...........+- see seeeees st aeeees | »@ 12 125 135 - 110@140 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... @ 10 15@ 100 . 100 @ 110 
Caen. ...++0--- sss bls ans awebaeuk baenae @ 200 | 115 @ 150 

cu. ft. 

a ny . “a cocccccceces pas «0000 veces @ 175 2 50 | Not sold. | 200@ 250 
ES Ra @ { 3 00 | 350@ 600 2 25 @ 2 50 
Sutherland Falls... 125@ 1751 2 00 | 350@ 600 170 300 
Glens ~ oe Jobbubebonnowesacdns @ 2 ° 3 ° Not - 4 00% 4 50 

Teeeeeeeeerer eter) (@ | 2 C 27 
— a... cicxinse wake bxbebe mass @ 3 00 350! Not sold. @ 5 00 
Tenmessec, red.........-- 2002 see eeeeee @ | 1 25 2 50 | 400 400@ 600 
- 5 TE PRY @ | 85 90 @ 400 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, bluc........----+++..-0++ @ | Not sold 2100 @ 300 
Vermont, white......... Sneccnsdasence @ 150@ 200) 350@ 600 225@ 300 
; Roofin, ED. .. dis 2060<n0e 
a. ~ 5 hag occcesececevccveres 700@ 800 450@ 700' 625@ 810 500@ 700 
“s dN a Kenssnicenn , @ 57 @ 575 500@ 700 
os PUEBED...0 vc rcccdcccccesccses 700@ 850 500 @ 6 50 @ 860 @ 1100 
we Riss cnnebens erneconesenece 15 00 1308 400 — @ 16 0 1100 
oe black, Lehigh.............. |; ——@ — | Brownville,Me. | 720@ 760 @ 3 00 
“ “ Chapmans............ . | —@— 6 50 @ 9 00 730@ 800 @ 535 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. | 550@ 800) 5 50 @ 8 00 | 600@ 850 @ 5 35 
Tiles, Am...........- # M............. @ | Not sold @ 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading @ 70 
PAINTS. (Jn oil, ® 1d.) | : = : 
White = ecked SSn wissen ne ks tk 6} @ 6} 7 @ 7h 64 @ ; @ - 
se MG, “.ccccce coccccsccsecccse 5@ @ 8 7 @ ) DT 
CI. inh sxcuniisinitcedioeasias 6@ 6@ 6h ae 6 2.2 
4 Vometian..........ssceeeee seenes 6@ 1 '@ 1 1} @ 2 dry Eng. @ 13 
“ egg snbaceseean « 65 @ 70 55 @ 60 dry 55 @ 60 Eng. 1s 
Bed Um@lom, Bindnc.ccc cece cccccesccces 2@ 2 12 @ 20 2 2 @ ; 
Yellow Ochre... sunsnnonnsecensescnovns 6@ 15 : 12 3 ¢ 1 dryAm. @ if 
ad CRATOTAG. . oc ccoccccccccscesccecs 12 @ 20 18 @ 25 15 @ 25 @ 2 
Green (chrome)... ....-.++-++.e+e0sseeee 8 13 8@ 2 0 @ 2% aq 20 
EL cob. osenns apennnka on knee 25 @ 40 5@ 40 18 @ 35 ” @ 2 
Black, lamp, ce eerecevesesesesscescece 15 25 15 @ 25 8 @ 30 @ 16 
Blue, ultramarine.............-.+..++++ 12 @ 18 | 18 @ 30 2@ 3 @ 2% 
Oil, linseed, =, saeisp aay inet Seni ) ~ $3 @ 44 45 @ 50 2 @ 43 a a5 
ii) ~~ Bc occecnseescuse 46. 47 48 ‘ 3 5 @ @ g 
Turpentine. .........0--20-eeeeeeees bs 47h é 46} BD = 2 @ 53 5 @ 40 
Warmitte, GOR. ....000ccccseesccoee | 2 ‘@ ’ 150 g 6 00 125 @ 200 m2 25 
Shellac ssoee Ao @ 250@ 300 | 32 @40 @2 90 
Putty 600000446000 000 0000 0009 0000000808 2 @ 8 2 4 02 @ 024 D 2 
Ponte w ite, ED ccsansaanncesks g 2@ 3 2 3 2, @ 24 rr 
Litharge, Am..........eesseececees @ 6} @ . 6 ; 2 
ID inc ddisraininescneesibie | 4 @ 17 14 @ 20 é 16 > 16 
ES TT TI TT te 11 a 1 | 4@ 20 2 « 10 @ 14 

HARDWARE. +) 

Spikes, guongit) Sniewhiniiean @ 265 350@ per keg @ 290 
BOE. GOMMMBOM....0.2..200-cecccccees 2 +4 | @ 30 23 He 

i { 5 @ 335 3 25 @ 3 
ae... sschakacstbaseies @ 465 @ 485 @ 5 b0 @ 525 

(Finishing nails according to size.) .. Add $1 50 peribll@ 14 
(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.). Add 1 00 pr cask 

Butts: 4x 4”..... (P doz. pairs.) a aan — =e ie ae 
EN peaementinllaacoione @ 150 G itt| Not sold. 175 200 
Acorn, Japanned................ @ 150 @ 2 50 20@ 375 175 @200 
Acorn, Boston finish ....(Ppair.). @ 6% | @ 5 75 . ae @ 60 
Bromee metal. .........ccccccsece @ 19 plain 2 25 200 @ 3 25 @ 137 
Brass (for cupboards)...........-. @ 10 @ 10 @ 12 @100 
Ebony _ @ 35 
Apple wood... 37 @ 100 

we ctineral, tong ciokuins dedaetne ae @ 8 @ 10 x @ 10 @ 08 
SEES a hinkash st basupicsaneien @ 50 @ | 68@ 80 Not sold. 
Hemacite Sepesedee 0000 Seed NOES eKs Not sold @ 38 31 @ 40 2 @ 50 

i Ss ohn eeden kate @ 30 @ 12 2@ 30 @ 30 
lal ees Not sold @ %5| Not sold, 175 @ 200 
eg a eee Not sold 8 @ 150 @ 150 175 @200 
Bronze metal SSibsasiacs 75@ 200 8 @ 200 75@ 250 50 @ 350 
RO oi coven vaaeckeaec GRE 8@ 200) 150@ 300 50 @ 3 50 

Solder: 1600@ 1700; 1300 @15% 2D 3 

=x * - | = : —— 

I-Beams up to 12”. ........+--0+ at: 
T-Beams above 12”... .....0...00. @ 3 é 3 é ‘ | 2} @23 
Channel-Beams up to 12”........ @ 3 3 4 


(Continued on page vii.) 


F. W. DEVOE & C0., 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oi] and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
** Chemical,” ** Rubber,” “ Patent,”’ or 
“Fire-proof.” We use no secret or 
—. method in manufaciuring them 
xy which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Illus- 
trations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN, DEYOE & CO., 


No. 176 Randolph St., 
CHICACO. 





Heating Apparatus. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE } MANUFACTURERS. 


Kitcheners, Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











New Edition of 96 pages, with additional 
matter, and illustrations of 45 of the finest in: 
residences in the country. A complete || 4 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, acted giving valuable 
suggestions to those who are building or 
furnishing a home. The book ws exceed- 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps 


“ITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Boston, Mas 











W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
== Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GORTON’S 


Latest Improved 


ig}, HOUSE-HEATING 
| Steam 
Generator 


Wrought-Iron Tubular and 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving all de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 

THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., (Limited. 


‘ ease AN 
SON) Pa, 
a i. WF 


ey 
™ 








110 Centre St., New York. 


SS a ee ee 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 

The most economical in use. 

Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 

able for Families, Hotels, Res- 

taurants and Public Institu- 


tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 


tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ote. 


F 1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


City. 


York 


New 









urclay St 


i 
"38P1-99]1g pur onSole e9 peqeajsniy 103 pues 


"218 ‘S}OOYIS ‘SSUIOMG ARAL “SBUIPING N/GNg 10} SiQ}eay wees 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, - Chicago, Ii. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF - 


» BRADLEY'S 
* IBOEAT EE 
ee 3 3 


For wipe Re Steam Pipes. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-C8nductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 





EGISTERS TO ORDER 
FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS. 


Manufa 


MADE 


hf 


OF 


turers of Warm 
tlators, Ornamental Scree 


The Tuttle & Bailey 


ION STREET, 33 


Air Register s, Ven 
ems, Etc. 


Mf. Co., 


BEEKMAN STREET, 
New York. 


64 Un 


Boston, Mass. 


SLATE MANTELS 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Lllustrated Price-List. 





THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS 





Heating Apparatus. | 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Reed's aus Radiators, 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 





ARCHITECTS sen | 


You will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include 

provision for heating. We invite your scrutinous investigation of 
THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 

for that purpose. It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
of workmen, giving much more than general satisfaction. You are 
often forced by circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
your judgment. Then a first-class and powerful Furnace is abso- 
lutely essential. The ‘* Novelty’ is no ordinary candidate for your 
favor under such circumstances. It exposes an immense radiating 
surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 
supply constantly a 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the ** Novelty ”’ is also 
constructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, 
endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 

UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 

The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for easy 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 
oping in full their 

IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 

This is the season to see them in use, Note the results and make 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 
containing references. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
144 North Second St., 25 Washington St., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - - - - o 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 











NEW YORK. 


310 Broadway, Albany. 


Estimates Furnished on Application, 


PIPE -COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


House Warming a Specialty. 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


New York. ~ Philadelphia. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. Boston. Chicago. 








LUMBER. — PM. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.| 
Pine, lst quality, clear......-.. ...... 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 55 00 @ 60 09 
$6 BE QUBIET occ ccc ccccce.cecsecces | 5500 @ 60 00 4200 @ 48 00 4400 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
“ 63d ened | 1800 @ 2200 35 00 @ 40 00 | 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 
Spruce.. | @ 25 00 13 90 @ 15 00 Not sold. @ 35 0 
Hemlock. ea.17T@ 18 12 00 @ 13 00 @ 1000 a 14 00 
a pine . 20 @ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 @ 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 
Cypres* .... @ 32 00 @ 40 00 @ 40 00 @ 45 00 
Clapboa- ds: - 
BEMD cccvccccdesescccscvcccccccccscveese @ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 20 00 @ 35 00 
GID soc ccccccccccccccveccccevscceccce @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. Not Sold. 
Framing Timber : —— — 
ES dunWsn ses c0o0k¥ouncorbeesonseces 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
BBRGD. « ccccccccccccccccccocccseescccs 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 15 00 Not sold, 20 00 @ 22 50 
Hemlock bd Avosdccewcnensvesecesceus | GE Bae @ 10 50 @ 15 12 50 @ 13 50 
BORO PONG 0 ccc cccccvecscecevesescoves 18 00 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 00 26 00 @ 28 00 
Laths: - 
PUR Cath s Link we vhececkxesncesenseestes @ 225@ 235 175 @ @ 300 
TMOG. 00000 vcccvcccccecs @ 240 223@ 250 Not sold. , @ 275 
Shingles: 
Pine, shaved............. pM. 500@ 600 @ Not sold. 
Pine, sawed............ o | ucvccccee 400@ 500 @ 450 240@ 260 
Spruce, sawed............ = 150@ 200 150@ 200 Not sold. 
ere 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800) (30 $10 @ 28 
COGRE. GONE. ccvcccccvcses @ @ Not sold. 4” 8 @21 
Cedar, sawed... .... a @ 200@ 400 225@ 235 t: 20” 550@14 
Cypress. Split... 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 00 @ 20 00 
Miscellaneous: 
is cenkhonde-sesee oer 44 @ 54 | Piles 6c. P ft. Not sold. 
Fence pickets, Spruce...............+. 8 00@ 1000 10 00 @ 1800 | Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 00 @ 14 00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (e4. eens @ 23@ 3 9 00 @ - oo 7O@ 125 
Chestnut *‘.. TT @ 25 @ 35 Not so 28 @ 36 
Finishing Woods: P M. | (Forst Qual. 
SL diane caper rnesiann [ Ki rene.) @ 5500) 3800@ 4800! 3500@ 4000) 3500@ 5000 
C iy 4 80 00 @120 00 60 00 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 75 00 @ 120 00 
Chestnut. * @ 55 00 3806 @ 5000 4500@ 5000 4000@ 6000 
Butternut... ......:eecesecccecececeees 40 00 @ 60 00 6000@ 7000 5000@ 6000; 6750@ 7500 
Mahogany, ‘Baywood Mexican]........ @180 00; 15090 @ 16000; 15000 @ 18000; 15000 @ 250 00 
St. Domingo. . evedee @350 00} 120090 @ 35000 | 25000 @ 30000! 20000 @ 300 00 
NN nin nncevaeenéncdeexcaecnvessaces 45 00 @ 50 00 4500@ 6000! 3000@ 3500) 2750@ 5500 
Mg vndadcnceccscvedvsneenes cénwes @ 70 00 | @ 5000) 3500@ 4000!|-°3500@ 4500 
_ |e @i000| 5000@ 5500 350@ 4000! 4050@ 5000 
6 QUMrtered .....ccccerccececeseeces @ 90 00 6500 @ 7900 4500@ 5000] 5750@ 6750 
Sycamore quartered...........+.+eeses 5000 @ 6500 4000 @ 5000 5750@ 6750 
PERM, GORE. ccc cvdcvcceecccvesescsossece 65 00 @ 70 00 3000@ 6500 4500 @ 5000 @ 6500 
DM aedccevarcinesseinesince kan 6000@ 7000, 600 @ 700) KW@ ad 12 50@ 75 00 
Rosewood.........++. BP Bcc cosccecvcoes @ 6 | @ 7 
Wimat, DEREK. 2c ccccces seccccecccecs 125 00 @150 00 | 8500 @ 12000 80 00 @ 10000; 9000 200 00 
NT cnt dtincnnsinkernnsditiinsin 45 00 @ £0 00 | ae 4500! 3000@ 3500! 2500@ 4500 
Yellow pine...... eM ; @ 00 | 4000@ 4500 0 & 35 00 | 37 50@ 45 00 
Gumwood, best red... . 30 00 35 00 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, — -PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEA 












d tor 


CLOBE VENTILATOR Co. 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy 

Wholesale Agents for 4jbeny and sap de ity, Hor & Co., Nos. .d and 27 Green Ne ‘oa so 

Wholesale Agents for New York Cit ‘vicinity, Guorer H. Moseman, 28 Gi ew York City. 
Wholesale Agents for eng oes on™) vicinity SROHANT & Co., 525 v- ¥ Bt, 

Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, >» Meatena, an yomin , MILTON Roeers & — _ Neb. 
Wholesale Agents for ee s Wee Runexe, 8PENcE ‘Co., 89 West Water St., iMilwaukes, Wis. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M. BROMWICH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill.. SaRornr, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 

Wholesale Agents for Louisvil le, Ky. Grorer L. Smurru, 167 First St., joulevele, Ky. 

Wholesale Agents for Canada, HueHES & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig 8t., Montreal, Can. 

Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Newson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 

Wholeeale Agente for See en, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jowss, Main 8t., en, Utah. 

Wholesale Agents for Rochester and v: cinity, E. H. Coox & Co.. (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WILSON & Rooers, 24 East Third 8t., St. i: aul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. MoCouum & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lrox, CONKLIN & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Wo:ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


cust OG 

sa RANTEED GZ 

/ cS ¢ 3 THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP 
LW f f . MASON REGULATOR GO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


In the World is the Montross Patent 
~CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIO SLATE 


MANTELS 


420 North 3d _ Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Builders’ Design Book on 
Application, 






PAT’D FEB. 291 AND 
MAY 9121876. 


















Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 
Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
Can be put on by anybody. 
Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. : 
Skplights. 


'E. VAN NOORDEN & 6O., BOSTON, MASS. METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


Guaranteed Roofing Plates, |.<-—-*..... 


and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 























From “Carpentery and Building,’’ March, 1886 


Mercuart & Co., of Philadelphia, present to our readers this month an extract from one of 


our Western architectural contemporaries with reference to the success of their guaranteed roof- GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
ing plates, which have been before the public for nearly two years past. This firm have built SHINGLES. 
up an enviabie trade on the basis of fair dealing and excellent quality of goods. They havd well- Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
nigh restored tin rocfs to the position they occupied some years since, before cheap plates be- Gutters and Conductors. 
— E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 

389 HARRISON AVE., ~ - BOSTON 





From the “ House Furnisher,’’ Dec., 1885. 


Mercuant & Co., of Phils adelphia, are aiming to reform the trade in tin roofing, and are THE BROOKLYN 


succeeding admirably. This is the first concern to come out with a positive and definite zuar- 

antee as to the qualities of their roofing, and they now lead the trade into another sts age of im- METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 
provement when they undertake to stamp every sheet of the guaranteed brands, viz: ‘‘ Cam- : 

aret’’ and ‘‘Gilbertson’s Old Method.” There is no house which stands higher in the vuutiaeed 
of the business community than Merchant & Co., and no one will question but that they are on 
the right track, and others must follow. 


From The Inland Architect and Builder, November, 1885 


It is estimated that from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 is spent annually on roofs in this country, 
and many of these are covered with tin. For more than a year the well-known firm of Mer- 
chant & Co., of Phiiadelphia, have been giving a definite guarantee with their roofing plate. and 
have spent a large amount of money in the endeavor to give architects a material which will en- 
able them to guarantee perfect service to their clients. This effort is already receiving deserve 
encouragement, as architects have found from experience that they are first looked to by owners 
when a roof leaks in anu nnecessarily short time after construction. They have felt as they ex- — = 
press themselves freely, ‘‘that something should be done to prevent so much inferior tin being JOHN SETON 78 and 80 Washington Ave. 
used for roi fing, ’ while they have “ received bids on tin roofing which varied one-half in price, BROOKLYN, N, Y¥. 
and sti 1 all claim to use the best tin;’’ and they say that Merchant & Co., ‘* have struck the nail ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and pricelis. 
squarely on the head in branding each sheet, and especially as to thic kness, as it is diftic ult to 


examine the thic _ ss after a roof is laid.”’ Such indorse ments as these, which also apply to the Pardessus’ Exhaust i Veotaling Say Lights 


‘*Old Method” brand of this firm, are justly given, for the effort this firm is making to create 














a demand for an honest material, as well as supply it, should receive unlimited support from i) g 3 
the architectural profession, ry PRS 
A a’ gq 

m \ & x E 

| = | 

5 ——_—___... Ean 

5 DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. 


Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these caps in 
use. Cheap and mos 
effective. 


DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the ‘able, 

without harn.. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phlet of each of the above sent at 
request. 

S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 


528 Arch St., 90 Beekman St. 185 Lake St., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
>. Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


aS" BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, @ 
Ew YORK. 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes. 


A remarkable and vivid study of immortality, illustrating by an | 


account of personal experiences the relations between the 
seen and the unseen. All readers of the literature of the 
supernatural in books like “The Little Pilgrim,” etc., will 
be profoundly interested in this strange record of the spir- 
itual and material worlds. 


LIGHT ON THE HIDDEN WAY. 


duction by James Freeman Clarke, D.D. 


With 
16mo. 


an Intro- 
$1.00. 





66 TWO COLLEGE GIRLS” must be pronounced a decidedly 
successful story. Edna Howe, of New England, and Ros- 
amond Mills, of Chicago, are the two girls of the tale, but 
around them, in the college-life, are grouped others who are 
only a little less important and interesting, and their indi- 
vidual characters are sketched with a firm, sure, skilful 
hand. In the first chapter we are introduced to a family 
‘gathering’ in a New England village, in the home of Edna 
Howe, at which Uncle Lemuel, and Aunt Almira, and 
Uncle Ira, and all the relations discuss the matter of 
Edna’s going to college. And we know not where to look 
for a more faithful description of such a scene. But Edna 
goes to college, and from the day of examination to the day 
of graduation, her life there, interwovera with the lives of 
her mates and teachers, is one whose story will be read with 
eager delight. It is a delightful story, not in the least friv- 
olous or superficial, but true to the life, and wrought 
out with ease, and grace, and power.”— Hartford Courant. of 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. By 


1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


Heten Dawes Brown. 


IESE volumes are designed to combine amusement and instruc- 
T tion for both old and young. It is an effort to popu- 
larize some of the results of antiquarian research, in a 
manner not hitherto attempted, at least in this country; 
and it is hoped that the matter thus treated will prove 
interesting not only to people of antiquarian tastes, but to 

the reading public in general. 


Vol. 1. Curiosities of the Old Lottery. 
“ II. Days of the Spinning-Wheel in New England. 
“TII. New-England Sunday. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD LOTTERY = The 
first volumes of “ The Olden Time Series,” or “ Gleanings 
from the old newspapers, chiefly of Boston and Salem,” 
with brief Comments by Henry M. Brooks, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. 16mo. Cloth. Price 50 cts. per vol. 

Should there be sufficient encouragement, the Series will 
be continued by these : 

“ Quaint and Curious Advertisements.” 

“ Literary Curiosities.” 

“ Some Strange and Curious Punishments.” 

‘* New-England Music in the latter part of the 18th and 
in the beginning of the 19th Century.” 

“ Travel in Old Times, with Some Account of Stages, 
Taverns, etc.” 

“ Curiosities of Politics, among the Old Federalists and 
Republicans,” ete. 





‘6 TYOR cultivated people of small means, desiring to build for 
themselves, and having tastes which lead them to take 
pleasure in beautifying their homes and surroundings, 


where this can be done in an inexpensive way, we know of | 


no other publication so brimful of suggestion and valuable 
information as is this handsome and profusely illustrated 


“A GLORIOUS BIOGRAPHY.” 


66 H® is giving himself to this work con amore, his affection for 
and appreciation of his brother having been very great; and 
he feels no adequate justice has been done the man or the 
poet in any of the various sketches of his life.” — Cam- 
bridge Tribune. 

“It has not been generally known that Mr. Longfellow 
added to his poetic gifts those of an artist. In this biog- 
raphy will be fonnd letters and diaries written by the poet 
while abroad, and charmingly illustrated by him with 
dainty pen-and-ink drawings.” — Chicago Tribune. 

“ A vast amount of Mr. Longfellow’s correspondence, 
which is of far more interest than is usual,even among men 
of letters, on account of its fine and sympathetic literary 
quality. The poet’s beautiful spirit shines through every 
private letter that he wrote. There will be no Carlyle revela 
tions.” —- Boston Traveller. 

“Remarkably rich in material relating to the daily life 
of the poet. Of course a wealth of resource has been at 
the command of the biographer, and the volume will include, 
in addition to the correspondence, several portraits taken 
at different periods of Longfellow’s life, from early youth to 
advanced age.””— N. Y. Evening Post. 

The biography of the foremost American poet, written 
by his brother, is probably the most important work of the 
kind brought out in the United States for many years. It 
is rich in domestic, personal, and family anecdotes, reminis 
cences, and other thoroughly charming memorabilia. 


OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
LOW. Edited by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. 12mo. 
With 5 new steel-engraved portraits and many wood-engrav- 
ings and fac-similes. In cloth, $6.00. In half-calf, with 
marbled edges, $11.00. In half-morocco, with gilt top and 
rough edges, $11.000. 


LIFE 


Indispensable to Lawyers, Clergymen, Writers, and Professional Peo- 


ple Generally. 


73 WORK of exceptional interest, containing fifteen of the lec- 
tures concerning Goethe which were read at the Concord 
School cf Philosophy last summer. Prof. Hewett furnishes 
an acccunt of the newly-discovered Goethe manuscripts for 
the introduction to the volume. Among the writers are Drs. 
Bartol and Hedge, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Sherman, 
of Chicago, Mr. Soldan, of St. Louis, Mr. Snider, of Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Partridge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Davidson, of 
New Jersey, Prof. White, of Ithaca, N. Y., and Messrs. 
Emery, Harris, and Sanborn, of Concord, the last named 
the editor.”” — Traveller. 


THE CONGORD LECTURERS: 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. The 
Lecturers at the Concord School of Philosophy for 1885. Edi- 
ted by F. B. Sanporn, and W. T. Harris. 1 vol. 12mo. 


With 2 portraits. $2.00. 


6 N°: 3 in the sumptuous series of “ Monographs on American 
Architecture,” which this house has begun to issue, will be 
devoted to the beautiful buildings erected by the Ames 
family in North Easton, in this State. The town-hall is 
admired the country around for its beauty, and is a fine 
subject for illustration. No. I, now issued, presents many 
views of the new Capitol at Hartford, both exterior and 
interior. They are made by the heliotype process, and 
reproduce the exquisite workmanship of the carving and 
statuary with much fidelity.” — Philadelphia Press. 


volume. We do not mean, in saying this, to have any one 
infer that the book is not equally well worth the attention 
of those who can build brownstone houses, or of the archi- 
tects who design the most costly residences, for of the lat- 
ter structures too many are wanting in many of the essen- 
tials to comfortable living that are generally found in less 
pretentious buildings; but the conditions of life in Japan, 
and the genius of its people, are such that we often find 
in their work the development of an exquisite taste that 
makes the commonest articles they produce a source of con- 
stant pleasure. How this taste and Japanese constructive 
ingenuity are manifested in their residences, in those of the 
humblest as well as those of the higher classes, the work 
of Professor Morse points out in ample detail and in most 
attractive style.” — The Scientific American. speaking of 


JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUND- 
INGS. By Epwarp S. Morsg, Ph. D., Director of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, late Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Tokio, Japan, Member of the National 
Academy of Science, Fellow of the American Academy of | No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. H.H. Ricuarp- 
Arts and Sciences, ete ete. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
$5.00. Half-calf, $9.00. 16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 


TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Monographs of American Architecture : 


remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
existing for artistic work of this high grade; and an equal 
sale may be predicted for the portfolio that illustrates the 
beautiful marble Gothic building of the Connecticut State 
Capitol. This possesses even a higher interest than the 
Harvard Law School, because it is a great public building, 
and not an appendage of an institution. 

The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
in this series.” 


No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. RB. M. Upsouy, 
Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16, 
In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 
Architecture, 


tte 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


A UNINMERESEASS 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Spécial rates by car- -loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. 8S. A. WILBUR. 





a Felt Roofing | Co, 


ta 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incomorated Originators of Felt Roofing 
Capital ~_ $6000. in New England. 
Inventors and only Manufao 
Levi LWitie UTTPTePt. turers of the Celebrated 
VibiRinee: Free BEEHIVE BRAND." 





Unfading Black Roofing-States. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lone, A. M. PAFF, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





Patented September 15, 1885. 





Moorish Fret - Work, 


— OR — 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


C. S. RANSOM & CO, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


fioofing Materials. 


WHY SHOULD NOT 


Goods be truthfully represented when Advertised ? 


WHAT ARE 
“RE-DIPPED,” “DOUBLE-DIPPED” and “ DOUBLE-COATED” 


*~ ROOFING PLATES ?«s 


Over a year since this house issued a circular in which the following words 
were used: 

“ There are at the present time certain brands of Angie Plates in the market, styled 
‘Redipped,’ ‘ Double Dipped,’ ‘ Triple Coated,’ , &c., all of which titles are used 
merely to designate extra coated plates. These on are, however, incorrect and mis- 
leading, as it is impossible for any plate to take more metal than adheres to it by the 
first dipping, if left in the bath of tin and lead a requisite length of time, and no plate 
can have its coating increased in thickness by being redipped.” 

And, as further confirmation of our statement, we quote from a letter just 
received from Messrs. W. Gilbertson & Co., Limited, of the Pontardawe Tin 
Plate Works, Wales, as follows : 

“ We are very glad you agree with us as to taking no wasters of the ‘GILBERT 
SON’S OLD METHOD’ pla ates. We shall redip them to take off the me tal, and sell 
them as common plates, so that a double-dipped, double-coated or redipped plate is not 
a good one, as many people imagine.” 

We take from The Metal Worker of January 9 the following article, which 
you will notice fully confirms the statements made by us: 

‘ Redipped plates’ are supposed to be those which have been dipped a second time, 
so as to obtain a thicker coating. The term ‘re-dipped’ is a misnomer, as are also 
many of the other terms in use in connection with the tin-plate trade, as we have 
already pointe’ out. Redipped plates in the works are those which are sent back to the 
dipping-pot to be treated the second time on account of some blemish or imperfection. 
Literally a redipped plate is a defective plate in which some blemish is covered up in the 
process of coating. Nevertheless, so-called redipped plates are largely sold at the pres- 
ent time as being better than ordinary goods. ‘ Double dipped’ is another term used 
in the same sense. ‘ Double-coated ’ is still another term practically synonymous with 
those already mentioned. 


In presenting the above facts, we leave it to the trade at large to judge as 
to whether goods that are sold by any one under any misrepresentation can be 
considered entirely reliable. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








THE, AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE. 
BLACK RCOrINGSLALE 


and ant ape from the ry Le at —~ beds. The products of these beds 
are of uniform color, and are eq and quality to any produced in Penn- 


re rasa THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 
























Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Band-Saw Filer. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw. — 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., 





Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 


DAMPNESS AND COLD. 


Sample and Circular free by mail. 


EAST BANGOR, PA., 
Manufacturers of 


Best Bangor Roofing Siate. U. S. MINERAL WOOL Co., 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


22 Cortlandt St. N. Y 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., 





Slate Mantles as low as $6.00. Boston. 
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Furniture and FJnterior Work. 





Superior in every respect. 


Hotels, A 
tories, etc. 


» furnished 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


ment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tted in any part ‘of the Country. Com <9 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic- 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. 


WwW. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


Eociantes N 








WOOD: MOSAIC CO.,| § 


Successors to W. C. Runyon & Co., 


END-WO0D FLOORS, 


Salesroom : Works: 
321 Fifth Ave., 318 Scio Street, 
New York. Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 









;TOMATIC” no FOATURE 
FOR OLD or 
TB AWN pass; 
making BLINDS 
WNINGS 


AT WILL. Via 
THE CE |: 


, hiner TURE Rs 
OL 


BOSTON. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees aud sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 


AWN 











NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS. 


Corner Blocks, Round and Square Rosettes, Panel Pieces, Borders, 
Tiles, Medallions, and other designs for 


ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 


WwooD 


THE TAFT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send for Tilustrated Catalogue. 


MANTLE MANUF’RS, 
STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 





Gas-Machines and 
IRRILL’S 


EQUALIZING 


or Smell, using plain 


The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


Oas-Firtures. 


Bat-wing Burners. 





“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


Over 15,000 Be ‘ TWIN ENGINES 


IN USE. 
: 7 Impulse every 
Revolution. 


| The steadiest Gas En- 
gine yet made. 


” ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


For oF Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail 
way service. Special En tines for Electric-Light work 
Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood- Took, orany 

kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 







toatl WPT) 





STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling. Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


New York. 


ROYAL | NO sme 





PN GLO 


enue MAC HINE. 
IMPERIAL 


GA DENNY BROS. & CO., 
34 Park Place, New York 


In use throughout the world. Send for descripti-e 








pamphlet. 








THE COMBINATION 








The Oldest one Best Machine in use. 
ful operation. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


GAS MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURE 


GAS MACHINES 


— FOR— 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 
Over 4,000 Machines in success: 


IMPROVED SEATINC, 


For Schools, Churches, Halls, 
And Opera-Houses. 


Send for Catalogue showing 20 Best Styles manu- 
factured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 815 Arch St., Phila. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., coe 
Send for catalogue and state re quirements. 











METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 








Composite Iron 
Works Co. 


rHE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
OPERA CHAIR FOR 
Me HALLS, & CHUR H- 
\- Es. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. \ 








HOWLAND & CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 
»27 —a © 


rae Wea 5 amen aaah 

G) Sep, C2, FIRE-SETS. 
CY &f ¢ AS 

* 7 Orders for specia] designs 


g@/ = di of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FITURESSRONZESe and Brass-Work solicited. 





PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in- 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 








‘WESTERN ELECTRIC a 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas- lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


Street Lighting by Contract. 
Lanterns 
Lamp - Posts, 
AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT C0., 


77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar'’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


Looks 


Of Public ine, ' Warehouses, Stables, 
ll 


Lv OO=t'S, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THH JACKSON 


neighborhood; showing large rooms heated, with out-door 
ture at 40° below zero. Dining-roo' 
heated by one grate. 
that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 





77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VENTILATING GRATE. 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 


m, or parlor, and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


tempera- 








Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, 


The Improved  ERICSSON’S 


New Hot - Air @ s 
RIDER Pumping 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE, 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


' Foot of West [3th St., N. Y. City. 


Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 











MORE THAN TWENTY 


SHE IMPROVED 


Rider Hot Air Pumping Engine. 


For City or Country Residences, 
Burns Coal, Wood, or Gas. 


3,000 in use. 


New and Improved Designs. 


== INTERCHANCEABLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 
Agencies: 
New York, Pittsburgh, 
Sayer & Co., 34 Dey St. Kay Bros. & Co. 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, 

D. Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. | L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co, 
Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 
Detroit. Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. 







difierent brands of braided cords 
are in the market, and some of 
these are nearly worthless. There- 
fore, specify the ‘SAMSON ” cord,which 
is always reliable. Samples FREE on application to 
the manufacturers. 

J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High 8t., Boston. 


‘J 
The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 

The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 

3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. . ‘ 
“ To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped ‘‘ JENKINS BROS. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, 

New York. Send for Price-List *‘ A.” 

13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


[INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Cash Caplittal......cccccccccccccccccsccce 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 

















71 John St., 79 Kilby St., Boston. 





STETTINER GERM/ 
LAGERDORFER ‘GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S C eee 


K. B. & S. CEMENT 





BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - of Philadelphia. 


ere eC eer ire Ce TT Serr eter rr ete eee ee 





Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities 


Furniture ry 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co. 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpelingss, Matting.s, Ol) Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 








aD. 
American Fire Insurance Co.," Phila. 


GABE GAPE Rocce cecesccccccecces 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities .......... 1,070,610.92 
Barplus......cccccccseee © seseseecees 447,821.13 


1,918,432.05 


JB. U. Crs 


41 Centre Street, N, Y, 
Au TRON sor BUILDING, 











Surplus over all Liabilities 


Seno FOR ESTIMATES. 
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) ape Inland Architect thinks that we made a mistake the 
*|° other day in advising a correspondent, who wanted to know 

how to collect a bill for services, to take his notes and 
time-book to his debtor, and show him how much work he had 
actually done, representing to him also the value of the profes- 





erations universally accepted, that it has come to have the 
force in law attaching to an ancient and well-known custom. 
More than this force it has not, and although Institute-sched- 
ules are of value in giving details of such methods of dividing 
professional services and fees as are generally found accept- 
able, their sole force, so far as the public is concerned, comes 
from the fact that they give expression to customs so ancient 
and reasonable that, in the absence of other evidence, they 
are commonly regarded as forming the proper basis for calcu- 
lating compensation for professional work. ‘This view of them 
prevails in courts as well as among the community in general, 
and the custom, so sanctioned, and so long established, is of 
great value to architects in saving them from spending half 
their time in haggling and dickering over their bills, which 
are sure to be brought up later as evidence to contradict the 
custom, perhaps to the serious detriment of men who have 
more than earned the proper fees by skilful aud conscientious 
labor. 





F, however, it should appear that an architect had obviously 
| done little or nothing to earn his fee, or if the schedule 
charge should be, as might possibly happen, plainly out of 
proportion to the service rendered, it would be useless for him 


| to rely on the schedule for enforcing the payment of the full 


commission. ‘The Jrland Architect thinks that no one should 
be permitted to go behind the schedule, to use a politician’s 
phrase, but it is certain that a court would go behind it without 
hesitation if there seemed to be occasion for doing so. “I will 
not hear of such a basis,’”’ said the Lord Chief Justice Cole- 


| ridge, when an architect appeared before him with a claim 


sional responsibility involved in drawing up his plans and spec- | 


ifications, in order that his debtor might see for himself the jus- 


tice of the claim. According to the Jnland Architect, the regular | 


schedule should be maintained as the inviolable basis of profes- 
sional charges, and any attempt to question it, or to set it aside for 
the purpose of valuing an architect’s time by the hour, ought to 
be resisted by the united influence of the profession. Now, al- 
though we are quite ready to acknowledge that we sometimes 
make mistakes, we cannot, on reviewing our remarks on the occa- 
sion in question, persuade ourselves that we ought to have given a 
very different answer to the question asked of us. Our readers 
may perhaps remember that the charge which our correspondent 
wished to collect was less than that authorized by the Institute 
schedule, and as he had thus voluntarily deprived himself of the 
support of professional and recognized custom, there was nothing 
as it seemed to us, for him to appeal to in support of his claims 
except some sort of proof, which an unprofessional man could 
appreciate, that he had earned the money by the expenditure 
of a given amount of time on the part of himself and his subor- 
dinates, valued at a reasonable rate. 


)VITH regard to the regular scale of charges, although 
\ we feel quite as strongly as the Jnland Architect the 
importance of maintaining it inviolate, we cannot quite 

agree with our contemporary in thinking that its value as a 
standard is likely to be injured by comparing it occasionally 
with a measure of compensation derived from an estimate of 
the value of the actual work of the architect and his assist- 
ants at so much per day or hour. The Jnland Architect says, 
truly enough, that the value of a professional man’s work is 
not to be judged by the time that it takes, since one man may 
concentrate into a few minutes’ labor as much thought and 
skill as another would be able to display as the result of a 
week’s toil; and in disputes with regard to the schedule 
charge for sketches, we think that this point is of the greatest 
importance ; but an architect’s complete service is made up of 
an infinity of small details of thought and labor, the aggre- 
gate of which does not vary much among architects who under- 


which, as he said, he based upon the Institute schedule. ‘No 
body or society,” his lordship continued, “has any right what- 
ever to fix its charges at certain sums, and say they are to be 
paid;” and there is no doubt that any judge would say ‘he 
same, and would, as Lord Coleridge did in this case, reduce the 
dispute to the question of how much the architect had fairly 
earned. That in at least nine cases out of ten, where archi- 
tects’ fees are concerned, the jury finds that the usual fee of five 
per cent on the cost, for the larger class of buildings, is a 
proper and moderate one, shows that the schedule represents 
what most people believe to be a reasonable custom; and since 
it is from this fact that it derives its authority, we should, as it 
seems to us, instead of relying upon it blindly as a code which 


| can be enforced upon other persons than ourselves, take pains, 


both individually and as associations, to gather evidence in the 
shape of time-books and memoranda, which may, in time of 


| need, be found extremely useful in defending the schedule 


stand their business, and carry it on faithfully; and it has | 


long been conceded in all parts of the civilized world, that 
five per cent on the cost of a building of importance is a fair 
remuneration for the skilled labor and responsibility required 
of the architect. How long the struggle may have lasted 
between architects who wanted more, and the public which 
wished to pay less, before this compromise was generally 
agreed upon, we cannot say, but it has been for so many gen- 


| 


| ernment. 


which we so often have occasion to rely upon for defending us. 
Q E have received several communications in regard to the 
\ competition for the Toronto Court-House, with requests 
for some expression of opinion on our part which might, 

as one of our correspondents says, be of assistance in inducing 
the City Council “ to deal with the matter in an honorable 
way.” While the competing architects have our sincere sym- 
pathy in their efforts to secure the literal fulfilment of the terms 
of the invitation by which they were induced to go to the 
trouble and expense of preparing plans, we do not feel that we 
possess a svfficient knowledge of the matter to make our opin- 
ion upon it of much value to any one. Our impression has 
been from the first, that most of the members of the City Coun- 
cil desired to use only fair and honorable means for obtaining 
the best possible design for their building, but that their good 
intentions had been to a certain extent frustrated by the activity 
of one or more of those ignorant busybodies who make them- 
selves of so much importance in affairs of public concern ; and 
we are still inclined to think that the architects interested, by 
making a firm and unanimous demand for their-rights, will be 
able to enlist upon their side the best portion of the City Gov- 
Our readers will remember that we remarked at the 
time when the first invitation was issued, that some officious in- 


| dividual in the Council seemed to have had influence enough 


to secure the insertion in it of provisions quite contrary to the 


| fair and honorable spirit in which it seems to have been orig- 


nally devised. It is to be regretted that any architect should 
have been found to accept the invitation until its objectionable 


portions had been abandoned, or modified to accord with the 


| code of ethics universally received in the profession, and the 
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present struggle for fair treatment will be made much harder by 
this preliminary slip, but it is never too late to mend, and the 
competitors have now at least an opportunity to regain their 
self-respect, and the respect and support of their fellows, by a 
determined effort to secure justice. 





YJVHE response made to our invitation for designs for a $3,- 
*}° 000-house has been in every way satisfactory, as rather 

more than fifty designs reached us from all quarters of the 
country before the expiration of the appointed time, and the 
average merit of the work compares favorably with the best of 
the domestic work now done, where the money at command com- 
pels a certain suppression of the national weakness—a tendency 
to exuberancy and senseless multiplicity of parts and motives: 
some are, in their refined simplicity, all that a man of sensibil- 
ity could ask; most aim at picturesqueness before all else— 
and some attain it; while not a few have succeeded in being 
American in their treatment above all things, notably in the 
plans. The drawings are now in the hands of a builder who 
is noted for the thoroughness with which he prepares his esti- 
mates, and we hope that before the patience of the competitors 
has been worn threadbare, he will have completed the tedious 
task he has provisionally undertaken, and that then the draw- 
ings can be submitted to the jurors, and publication of the most 
noteworthy begin. We think the experiment of having all the 
designs “ figured on” by the same builder likely to add consid- 
erable interest to the competition, but it seems likely to be such 
a time-consuming process that we question whether future com- 
petitors will care to have us make this course a permanent con- 


dition of our programmes. 
\ have investigated the effect upon health of the dry-rot 

spores which fill the air of many inhabited rooms, and we 
are consequently not much surprised to find in the Berlin 
Bautechnische Monatschrift an article the head-line of which 
apnounces that dry-rot has been discovered to be “a deadly 
poison.” The facts on which this opinion is founded have a 
very considerable interest. It seems that in July, 1877, a 
school-master in Eastern Prussia called in a physician to attend 
his nine-year old son, who had been attacked with a disease 
closely resembling typhoid fever. About a week afterward 
another son was attacked in the same way, and within a fort- 
night subsequently two other children and their mother were 
prostrated with similar symptoms. The physician expected to 
find the origin of the disease either in some contagion, or in 
polluted drinking-water ; but no other fever-patients were any- 
where in the neighborhood, and the drinking-water used by 
the family was found to be pure. On making further investi- 
gations the physician observed that both the school-houses, in 
which the three older children slept during the summer, and 
the teacher’s house were pervaded by a musty, disagreeable 
smell, and the furniture and books in the school-room he found 
to be powdered with a reddish-yellow dust, which, when exam- 
ined with a microscope, was recognized as being composed of 
spores of the merulius lacrymans, or dry-rot fungus. The 
sheathing around the room was then torn away, and a luxuri- 
ant growth of dry-rot was found behind it. The workman 
who pulled down the wainscot was taken sick, but soon 
recovered. 





E have long thought it strange that some one should not 





one of them was sufficiently interested in the subject to 

look for accounts of similar cases in medical periodicals, 
and he discovered an article in Hufeland’s Journal for 1826, 
in which was described an attack of precisely the same kind, 
in which a woman aud her three children were siezed with the 
same sort of low typhoid fever, with headache and delirium, in a 
house where the woodwork was affected with dry-rot. Two car- 
penters’ apprentices were employed to tear away the wainscot- 
ing, and were attacked with the same disease, but more vio- 


ces singular attack becoming known among physicians, 
. 


lently, so that both died, one after four and the other after | 


eight month’s suffering. In the case of these two the last stages 


of the disease were characterized by swelling of the neck, while | 


the mouth and throat were filled with a white growth, which 
the account compared to the aphthe or thrush of infants ; and 
boils broke out at the last on every portion of the body. 
These two cases occurring fifty years apart would seem to fur- 
nish a rather slender foundation for a theory, but Dr. Poleck, 
of Breslau, in studying them, was struck by what seemed to 
him a similarity between the symptoms and those of the new 


| 


disease first described in 1878 under the name of actinomy- 
cosis. Actinomycosis is an infectious disease which was observed 
in domestic animals, particularly in cattle and hogs, before it 
appeared in men, and, like all other infectious diseases, is 
believed to be communicated by spores or microbes of some 
sort, although the spores have sever been identified outside of 
the body. When taken iuto the circulation, however, either 
through the lungs or stomach, the spores develop, after a 
period of incubation, with swarms of clustered bacteria, char- 
acteristic of the disease, which soon invade every portion of 
the body, corroding the bones and choking the blood-vessels. 
It is found that these microscopic bodies, when isolated, are 
composed in great part of phosphate of lime, and as the dis- 
ease, which, in domestic animals is vulgarly known as “ jaw 


worm,” usually first attacks and disorganizes the bunes of the 
head, it is supposed that it requires the phosphoric acid of the 


bony substance as nourishment in order to develop itself. 
Singularly enough, the dry-rot fungus also flourishes best in 
the presence of phosphates of some kind, and although the 
star-like clusters of the actinomycetes differ very widely from 
the long, creeping threads of the dry-rot mycelium, the pro- 
cess of development of the merulius from spores is attended, 
in One stage, with the production of bodies which, as shown 
in the plates of some recent works on microscopy, exactly 
resemble those which choke the veins of patients suffering 
from actinomycosis. From these considerations Dr. Poleck is 
led to believe that there may be some close relation between 
the two parasites, and it may be admitted that his opinion has 
some plausibility. Whether it should be confirmed or not, it 
is certain that further research into the effects of dry-rot on 
the system would be well repaid. So many diseases are now 
known to be attended, if not caused, by the rapid development 
in the body of fungoid growths that the inhalation or swallowing 
of the spores of fungi may be presumed to be generally at- 
tended with some risk; and the growth of the merulius, which 
often sends its mycelium threads many feet, and through heavy 
walls, to develop into great plates of mushroom-like substance 
wherever it meets a supply of suitable food, is so rapid and 
energetic that it might well become a parasite of the most 
dangerous character if it should happen to find conditions fav- 
orable for its development within a living body. 





‘Ty CORRESPONDENT of the Builder tells a rather inter- 
i esting story about the architects of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Montmartre. This immense and costly 
building, now nearly up to the cornice, was begun from the 
design of M. Abadie, which was chosen in a competition in 
which seventy-seven architects engaged. For some years 
Abadie carried on the work, but the foundations, which were 
enormously costly, had hardly been completed before he was 
taken sick, and he died before the building was ready for the 
first floor. Before his death, he named M. Daumet as the 
architect whom he would like best to finish the work which 
he had begun, and the authorities in charge of the building 
complied with his wish, and appointed M. Daumet to suc- 
ceed him. Abadie’s plans were complete, and it would have 
been easy to carry them out with literal exactness, but M. 
Daumet had some ideas of his own, and prepared a set of 
modified drawings, in which the walls were made fifteen feet 
higher than in Abadie’s design, the windows around the apse 
were enlarged, and changes were made in the form of the 
domes and the clock-tower. Before he had had an opportu- 
nity to carry out these modifications, a rumor of them got 
abroad, exciting a considerable stir in the local architectural 
world. The Archbishop of Paris sent orders to suspend at 
once all work upon the building, and a jury, composed of 
Messrs. Bailly, Vaudremer and Garnier, was invited to exam- 
ine M. Daumet’s modified plans, and report upon the advisa- 
bility of having the building carried out in accordance with 
them, instead of M. Abadie’s original project. The jury 
returned a report in which, although expressing the highest 
regard for M. Daumet’s learning and ability, they recom- 
mended that no change should be made from the original 
designs. It seemed to them that the modifications proposed 
were unnecessary, and that M. Daumet, as the artistic execu- 
tor of M. Abadie’s will, was bound to carry out his plan faith- 
fully, unless some change should be obviously needed. M. 
Garnier added that, to his mind, Abadie’s design was superior 
to M. Daumet’s version, but the others seem to have contented 
themselves with laying down a general rule of professional 
ethics, which must be admitted to be a good one. 
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STROLLS ABOUT MEXICO2— XL 
FROM LAGOS TO ZACATECAS. 
IY EAVING La- 


gos, the train 

soon begins to 
toil slowly up out 
of the valley, com- 
manding broader 
views over the 
sunny expanse, 
generally brown, 
but, when T last 
saw it, of a deli- 
cate refreshing 
verdure under the 
summer rains. The 
twotowers of the 
chureh stood 
proudly up, and 
the lakes round 
about, which give 
the city its name, 
clistened in the 
sunlight like 
sheets of metal. 

About two hours 
beyond Lagos we 
come suddenly up- 
on the great iron 
bridge spanning a 
deep ravine near 
Encarnacion, the 
preparations for 
building which de- 
layed the construc- 
tion of the railway 
for several months. 
It is the highest 
and longest bridge in Mexico. It was preceded by a temporary 
trestle-work of wood, that was so “skittish ’-looking that the loco- 
motive engineer could not be persuaded to start his engine when the 
first train was ready to cross it, and so General Manager Fink, who 
designed it, took his place at the throttle and carried the train across 
himself. 

From the station near the bridge a tramway runs curving down 
the steep slope into the City of Encarnacion, lying snugly in the 
depths of the ravine, two or three kilometres away. I noticed that 
the long street hy which we entered the city bore a continuous name, 
and the houses were numbered in the American fashion, odd on the 
right and even on the left. I was told that this was the custom in 
the State of Jalisco, whereas in the City of Mexico and other cities in 
the central part of the republic, a thoroughfare bears a different name 
for every block, and the numbering is done according to some system 
which might be called occult, for I never could comprehend it. 

Encarnacion de Diaz is the name of the city, it being the custom 
with many Mexican cities to couple the name of some patriot with 
the proper name of the place. ‘Thus, for instance, we have Oaxaca 
de Juarez, Dolores de Allende, Cuautla de Morelos. 

It was the first of December at the time of our visit, and the rose 
season was at its height. The little Plaza garden, enclosed by a 
handsome wall of brick and open-work of tiles, was literally a sea of 
roses; the billows of bloom obscured the ground, and the air was 
heavy with the rich fragrance, so that I had some idea of what a 
lurkish rose-garden must be like. The parochial church opposite 
was a handsome edifice, with one of its customary two towers still in 
the course of construction. 

About an hour more brings us into the City of Aguas Calientes, 
the capital of the State of that name. Aguas Calientes means * hot 
waters.” Just before the train stops at the station it crosses a broad 
avenue, arched with great trees, leading out to the hot springs some 
distance to the eastward. Beside this avenue there runs a consider- 
able ditch walled with masonry, in which a considerable stream of 
clear water runs—the waste from the springs conducted in to irrigate 
the gardens and fields around the city. Beside the ditch there runs 
a covered conduit of brick bringing the water for the extensive 
warm baths in town. In the ditch may be seen scores of people en- 
joying the luxury of a free warm bath at all times of day, and on 
Sunday it is dotted with heads the whole length of the avenue. The 
bathers are universally Indians, and the sexes bathe together with 
no thought of immodesty. Whole families are frequently seen in a 
group, squatted in the water up to their necks, soaking and chatting 
for an hour at atime. Perhaps they make up bathing-parties, just 
as fashionable people with us get up theatre-parties. 

I have spoken of the water in the ditch as clear ; it is normally so, 
but as the pool out at the springs is the gathering-place of the wash- 
erwomen of the city, and as many of the bathers use soap, the cur- 
rent is generally during the daytime, pretty opaque with suds by the 
time it reaches the railway track. 

The baths in the city are luxurious in their appointments, and are 
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surrounded by a charming garden, but they are not so warm as those 
out at the springs themselves, where the water gushes up strongly 
out of the sandy bottoms of the bathing-apartments at a temperature 
considerably over blood heat. There is a separate spring for each 
apartment, over the door of which is painted the spring’s name, a 
name conferred in honor of some saint; the respective degrees of 
temperature, which differ slightly, are also designated. The baths 
are commended as very efficacious for malaria, rheumatism, and va- 
rious other diseases, although the analysis shows no special mineral 
qualities. It is claimed by some authorities, however, that the vir- 
tues come from a magnetic condition inherent to the water, though 
how, I cannot understand. 

As Aguas Calientes is the headquarters for several departments of 
the railway, there is a considerable American population in the 
place, and the character of a portion of it is indicated by the group 
of frontierish-looking rough board shanties, cheap restaurants, drink- 
ing-saloons and the like in the neighborhood of the station, so we are 
glad to escape the disagreeable place by taking one of the two tram- 
way lines for the centre of the city. The spirit of competition struck 
Aguas Calientes with the coming of the railway, and the result was 
the building of two tramway lines, a broad and narrow guage respec- 
tively, so that fares were down to three cents. 

The vicinity of the railway station was the only disagreeable fea- 
ture I could discover about Aguas Calientes, and even that was miti- 
gated by the handsome avenue just described. Acuas Calientes is one 
of the places which charms one at the outset, and the charm is last- 
ing. Its climate is as near perfect as could be desired. Even those 
inveterate grumblers, American railway employés resident in a for- 
eign land, confessed that they could find no fault on that score, and 
a sturdy Californian whom I| met was so disloyal to his own State as 
to exalt Aguas Calientes in this respect above the prov rbially “ glo- 
rious climate ” of the Pacific coast. The pure, dry air, the equable 
temperature, with no extremes of heat and cold, and varying little 
between winter and summer, together with the attractions of the hot 
springs make the place a natural sanitarium. It would be difficult 
to find a more favorable resort for persons with weak lungs. My 
attention was called to the great number of vigorous-looking old peo- 
ple to be seen. “ Folks don’t die here; they simply dry up and blow 
away,” | was told. 

It is a cheery, substantial-looking city, with beautiful gardens and 
clean streets. It was a pleasure to walk upon the smooth sidewalks, 
paved with small hexagonal tile, hard and red. ‘There were two de- 
lightful public gardens, the larger being the Jardin de San Marco, 
and the other that of the main plaza. In the midst of the latter, 
faced as usual by the parochial church, rose a tall Doric column, with 
four marble swans at the corners of its base, spouting streams of 
The trees about stood 
in what might be called foot-baths of masonry, to collect the water when 
in the dry season irrigation was necessary. Around the square was a 
broad double walk for promenaders, the outside part tagitly devoted to 
the plebeians, while the patricians used the inside, at the frequent con- 
certs given there by the band of the Federal troops stationed in the 
city. On one side of the plaza stood the State palace, the facade of 
which was frescoed after a fashion which in design and hues would 


sparkling water out into a large stone basin. 


seem to indicate the consequences of nightmare or delirium tremens 
on the part of the artist. Just off the plaza stood the new theatre, 
then building, which promised to turn out excellently in point of 
rhe old theatre in 
the neighborhood spoke well for the climate, for it was roofless; a 
quaint place it was, with a long entrance passage that rambled in 
through buildings and courts to a stone amphitheatre, with the front 
row seats of the tier separated by stone arms. 
cock-pit. 

A peculiarity of the local ecclesiastical architecture was the preva- 


thorough construction as well as good design. 


It was formerly a 


lence of belfries consisting, instead of towers, of a series of arches in 
a single wall, often built at the corner of the building. This feature 
comes from Spain, but is infrequent in more southerly parts of Mex- 
ico. I observed that the facade of one of the former convents was 
of Gothie design. Mr. Jackson, of Denver, found the subjects for 
some of his finest Mexican photographs in Aguas Calientes. ‘A more 
thorough picture could hardly be desired than his view of the market : 
a stone arcade in the foreground, rich in shadow, with the figures of 
natives in their costumes grouped about, the broad space beyond 
flooded with sunshine, and the domes and belfry of the San Diego 
Church in the background ; these features framed in by three arches. 
Another view shows the fascinating irregularity of the same church, 
as seen from the roof of the market. [See //lustrations. | 

The foundation of the prosperity of Aguas Calientes is the rich 
agricultural country surrounding it, and as we speed northward by 
rail we pass through expanses of grain that would do credit to any of 
the great agricultural States of our American Union. The long val- 
ley filled with these fertile fields, continues with a’ north-and-south- 
ward trend until we draw near to the great mining city of Zacatecas. 

We first made the tortuous passage over a rugged range where the 
rarified air, even at mid-day, strikes cool through the car windows, 
and then we looked from the farther slope away across such a vast, 
sunny reach of landscape as can be seen in few places as on the 
Mexican table-land. It seemed as if the valley stretched away to the 
distance in the east until it was almost closed by the curvature of the 
earth. Nearer at hand, but still a dozen miles away, and seen with 
remarkable distinctness, the line of the track, in alternate curves and 
tangents, disappeared in a ravine out of which a foam-like mass of 
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buildings seemed tumbling, like a tumultuous torrent. The peculiar 
looking fort-like structures scattered about the long slopes and on the 
hillsides indicated a mining region. The place in sight is the city of 
Guadalupe, a populous suburb of Zacatecas. 

The passage along here is the most picturesque portion of the whole 
Mexican Central Line. The valley is narrow and the line twists 
ascending along its westerly side until we look down into Guadalupe 
almost as if from a balloon. Down in the depths of the valley, fol- 
lowing the course of the little river, is another railway, a detached 
section of the Mexican National Line built from Zacatecas to Guad- 
alupe and a little beyond. Its cars runs by gravitation from the 
starting-point in the heart of the City of Zacatecas down into Guad- 
alupe, and are hauled back by mules. The intention is ultimately to 
build to San Luis Potosf. 

Our train runs along the shelf on the steep slope, twisting in 
and out, through some heavy rock cuttings, but just avoiding the 
necessity of tunnelling, thus making the remarkable record of a rail- 
way over twelve hundred miles long, through one of the most moun- 
taious countries on earth, built without a single tunnel. There 
are mines about us on all sides, above us, and even below us, for in 
one instance the track runs directly over the mouth of a shaft, and 
some of the cuttings are through low-grade silver ore. At last we 
come in full sight of the large City of Zacatecas filling up the ram- 
bling valley beneath us, and rising up to the railway station where 
we stop, the second highest point of the line, over 8,000 feet above 
the sea, and on the exact water-shed between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. There is a lively bustle at the station, for Zacatecas is one of 
the busiest cities in Mexico. 

Tramway-cars plunge from the station down through the tortuous 
streets into the heart of the city, which in situation and general 
appearance closely resembles Guanajuato in many respects, though 
not so beautiful and attractive as the latter city. Its climate is harsh, 
considering that it is in Mexico, and within the limits of the tropics, 
its great altitude making it liable to sudden changes and much chilly 
weather, with occasional snows in winter. My first visit, however, 
was attended by weather that left little to complain of; although it 
was December the sun was shining hotly through the clear, thin air, 
and the gardens were full of bloom. But at nightfall there came a 
sudden chill; the heat went out of the world with the departing of 
the light. 

Among the notable features of Zacatecas are the cathedral with 
its richly sculptured facade and the great cliff of La Bufa towering 
almost directly overhead, the principal hotel, El Zacatecano, which 
was formally a monastery, and the river with a narrow channel, 
which is rapidly becoming subterranean, the lack of elbow-room in the 
city and the demand for further buildings causing them to arch over 
the river bed at frequent points and build thereon. The aspect of 
the irregular buildings abutting over the stream would delight 
Whistler or Pennell, and I can fancy the place fitting well into 
the latter’s delightful etchings of the Tuscan cities. 

Zacatecas is a rival of Guanajuato as a producer of silver; the 
present output being about the same, as well as the immense amount 
of treasures which the two cities have turned out from their mints 
in times past. Some of the great mines are directly beneath the 
very centre of the town. SYLVESTER BaxTeER. 

THE BOSTON EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAWINGS.—I. 
j yHE example set 
4 ‘ ae by the New 
York architects 
has already been fol- 
lowed by their breth- 
ren in Boston, who 
have had enterprise 
enough to offer 
the public an exhibi- 
tion containing noth- 
ing but architectural 
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attractions, the col- 
lection is as pretty 
; and interesting, 
even to the unpro- 
fessional visitor, as 
one often finds any- 
where, and the well- 


filled gallery of the 


6 ‘ Art Club, in which 

. a it is shown, indicates 

Tetras that public appre- 

ee ciation is not want- 
ing. 


Taken as a whole, 

NW the appearance of 
” the Boston collec- 
tion as hung upon 

the walls, is superior to that of the similar exhibition in New York. 
There are fewer of the great, heavily-colored competition perspec- 








drawings, and not- 
withstanding the 
absence of other | 





tives, and fewer, also, in proportion to other kinds, of black-and- 
white work; so that the general effect is one of delicate color, sepia, 
brown ink; tinted paper and sketchy washes giving the prevailing 
tone, upon which an occasional black-and-white sketch, or a drawing 
in full color, count like the high lights and deep shadows of a well- 
balanced picture, instead of fighting for supremacy with each other. 

It seems a little formal to take up the drawings one by one, but, 
with two hundred and six to consider, it is difficult to do otherwise 
without forgetting some one of the many which ought to be noted for 
the example presented in them of one sort or another of special ex- 
cellence. A collection of architects’ sketches always has a certain 
interest in the variety of treatment which it shows. Some men suc- 
ceed better in color, and some with ink, and nearly all have tried sev- 
eral methods of getting effect, the results of which convey to their 
fellows encouragement or warning, as the case may be; so that for 
the young architect or student, himself uncertain as to what style to 
choose, the opportunity to study the experiments of others is of great 
use. 

The first number on the catalogue, which, by the way, is a remark- 
ably handsome, straightforward piece of work, enlivened with fifteen 
process-plate prints of some of the best sketches, belongs to some 
very pretty sketches by Messrs. Hartwell & Richardson. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, of this firm, is well known as a clever draughtsman, and his 
brown-ink studies are among the best shown. It is instructive, as 
showing the importance of practice in a given method of rendering, 
to compare these quickly-executed but brilliant bits of work with 
such drawings as No. 4, for instance, by Messrs. Chamberlin & Whid- 
den, showing an interior in a hotel, which, although carefully done 
and constructed with due attention to the vanishing-points, is stiff and 
ineffective, although both the gentlemen whose names it bears have 
conspicuously good drawings in a different style in other parts of the 
room. 

Near these sketches is hung an imposing set of geometrical draw- 
ings, rendered in the French style of conventional tints, and showing 
a design for a convent at Troy, by Mr. Thomas O'Grady, Jr. Al- 
though simple to the verge of asceticism, the design imitates so closely 
the dry Romanesque of modern French ecclesiastical architecture 
that one might easily mistake it for a projet of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. In No. 8 we find a most amusing and characteristic pencil- 
sketch by Mr. W. R. Emerson, showing a bird’s-eye view of a whole 
village of the picturesque houses in which he revels. Of course the 
houses are mere fancies, but there is an endless variety in them, and 
it would be hard to say which is the most delightful. 

No. 9 jis by Mr. John Calvin Stevens, of Portland, and, although 
not extremely interesting as a design, shows much cleverness in draw- 
ing. Near by, just beyond a good colored perspective, by Messrs. 
Burnham & Root of Chicago, is an extremely pretty and picturesque 
sketch of a country church with Sunday-school room attached, by 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. If anything, we should say that the de- 
sign was a little too picturesque, the tower buttresses, for instance, 
showing an exuberance of growth rather out of keeping with the 
beautiful, quiet roof-lines; but, as in all Mr. Peabody’s sketches, the 
drawing is so clear, and so thoroughly expressive of materials and 
structure, that we enjoy it more than many more elaborately-ren- 
dered works, and regret that the reproduction in the catalogue 
should do it such scant justice. 

No. 23, in pencil, by the same hand, represents another church, 
better, if possible, than the other. The sketch looks like a bit 
direct from Normandy, and we can only wonder how an American 
church committee could have been persuaded into building anything 
so offensively “ European” in style. Sandwiched between the two 
little churches are several color-sketches of country houses, also by 
Mr. Peabody, and delightful in every way. Mr. Stevens of Portland 
has near by a good pen-and-ink drawing of a church, showing very 
well studied detail, almost wasted, however, on a building which, 
through no fault of his, we are sure, could never be made picturesque 
or beautiful by any devices of art. Who it was that persuaded our 
uncles and aunts to abandon the respectable, and, to our mind, 
pathetic simplicity of the typical New England meeting-house, and 
replace it by the hideous combination of a largish tower on one side 
and asmallish tower on the other, and a flat gable between, that 
stares its vacant welcome on so many hundreds of church-goers on 
Sunday mornings, we cannot say, but if the execrations of architects 
could stir him in his grave, he would have no reason to complain of 
the quietness of his sojourn below ground. 

Not far away, Mr. tee of Worcester has another church, also 
suffering from the influence of the vernacular type; and close beside 
this we come upon two sketches which have a strangely familiar air. 
One of these, for a double cottage, is shown in a pretty drawing in 
common ink, by Mr. T. P. Chandler, Jr., of Philadelphia, and, as a 
drawing, is in his happiest vein; but the design has a singular resem- 
blance to one published not long ago in one of the English journals. 
The other one, representing a library, by Mr. Lewis, we took at first 
to be a sketch of Mr. Richardson’s building at North Easton, and 
discovered our mistake only to regret that the variations from the 
original had not turned out to be improvements. 

The censorious mood, once provoked, is not easily put away, and 
we find a new object .of criticism in a drawing by Messrs. Hartwell 
& Richardson, showing an elevation of their Odd Fellows’ Hall at 
Cambridgeport, treated as a perspective. The same thing is seen in 
another of their frames, and the beauty of the rendering only makes 
the error of the treatment more apparent. We have an idea that 
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Mr. McKim was the first architect here to make this false and usually | of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 


repulsive method of showing a design so attractive as to pervert the 
judgment of the more amiable class of critics; but he confined his 
attempts to slight though charming suggestions of a style of build- 
ing which lent itself exceptionally well to such treatment. Carried 
only to the extent which he permitted himself, the effect is question- 
able, but when applied to a finished drawing, especially in pen-and- 
ink, the woodenness of the geometrical lines, as compared with the 
movement of areal perspective, becomes painfully apparent, even to 
those who care nothing for the small attempt at deception which they 
immediately detect. 

On recovering from these reflections, we find ourselves attracted by 
a number of unusually good colored drawings, being near together. 
Three of these are visitors from New York, one showing a block of 
pretty and quiet houses by Mr. F. B. White, and another a similar 
block by Mr. -I. B. Lord, both colored by Mr. Hughson Hawley, in 
his very best style. Mr. Hawley always seems, at first sight, to be a 
little over-fond of forcing the color of his buildings, or rather, we 
should say, of giving them a sombre aspect; but a more careful 
examination shows that this is done with a legitimate purpose, for 
heightening the beauty and transparency of his skies. Most beauti- 
ful and transparent they are, too, and if we cannot avoid the reflec- 
tion that the architecture is a little sacrificed to them, we can still 
find instruction in noticing the skill with which, by the superposition 
of a dark chimney or finial, he transmutes a colored wash into the clow 
of a sunset sky, or fills his distance by the subtle application of a 
strongly profiled outline, with air and sunshine. The third stranger 
is Mr. Sargent’s drawing of his rectory at Fordham, and a better 
model of a highly-finished color-sketch of a most worthy subject it 
would be hard to find. 

Near the three New York drawings are two Boston ones, less fin- 
ished, but in their way as interesting. One of these is an interior by 
Mr. Cabot, more attractive for its coloring than its architecture, and 
the second is a sketch of a house at Manchester-by-the-Sea, by Mr. 
Peabody, which strikes us as being among the best things in the col- 
lection. The drawing is on paper of a kind new to us, having much 
the tint of Harding paper, although somewhat deeper, and a 
smoother texture, the surface being ribbed just enough to prevent 
the drawing from having the washy look of a sketch on Bristol- 
board, but not so much as to destroy the firmness of the lines. On 


this material, one a pencil sketch, Mr. Peabody has laid a few well- | 


chosen tints, and with the smallest possible amount ef labor has pro- 
duced a surprisingly effective drawing. As in all Mr. Peabody’s 
perspective sketches, the angle of view, the height above the horizon, 
and the distance and position of the vanishing-points, are chosen 
with a care and judgment which we would commend to the attention 
of the authors of many much more ambitious drawing; and on the 
foundation so obtained he builds his effects of light and shade and 
color with confidence. Not with recklessness, let it be understood ; 
every tint is mixed with the utmost cireumspection, lest it should be 
too strong or too weak, or too dingy or too staring for its place in 
the work, and it is only through such preliminary care that he is 
able to lay, when his palette is ready, a set of tints which are in 
keeping from the outset, and do not need to be disturbed afterwards. 
Of course the strong color of the ground, which is everywhere more 
or less apparent, does much to bring the work into harmony, but a 
little carelessness, if he permitted himself any carelessness, would 
easily deprive him of this help. 


[To be continued.]} 


PAUL BAUDRY. 


\ pe principal characteristics of 
“q+ Baudry’s life 
and determination. 
Beginning his career with every- 
thing against him from a worldly 
point of view; struggling against 
poverty and privation, and sacri- 
ficing everything for the attainment 
of his object, he overcame all 
obstacles and obtained the success 
~which he deserved. His disinter- 
estedness and true ambition were 
- shown by his eight years’ studies 
for the decoration of the Paris 
Opéra foyer. Few artists would 
have given up so much time to such 
a work, knowing, as he did, that 
he could have gained ten times the 
amount paid him by the govern- 
ment (200,000 frances) by devoting 
himself to painting portraits and 
subject-pictures. But Baudry was 
made of exceptional material, and 
sordid 
working for a fortune, but that 
higher kind, which stimulated the old masters to give up their 
whole lives to the perfecting of some one work which might be 
known to posterity. To do this successfully he felt that he must 
return to Rome and study still more effectively the great frescos 


were energy, 


courage, 
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Accordingly from 1865 to 187 
the Parisian world heard little of him. He passed some of his time 
studying the ceilings of Venetian churches and palaces, but most of 
it in making copies of parts of the Sistine chapel. Armed with 
these studies he returned to Paris and commenced the laborious 
work. That it is not as great as he intended it to be, is not his 
fault; he spared neither trouble, nor time, nor effort to render it so; 
and if he has failed, it is from want of originality, rather than from 
want of faith. ° 

Paul Jacques Aimé Baudry was born in 1828 at La Roche-sur- 
Yon (Vendée). His father, an honest sabot-maker, found great 
difficulty in bringing up his thirteen children upon the profits of 
that industry; but Paul, showing some aptitude for music, was 
allowed to learn the violin, which enabled him early in life to gain 
a few sous by playing his instrument at weddings and fétes in 
the neighborhood. Accidentally he became acquainted with Sar- 
toris, professor of drawing at the lycée, who not only gave him 
some lessons, but recommended him to the maire as a fit subject for 
a pension. The municipality voted him 500 frances, and 300 franes 
more was added from private sources. With this enormous sum he 
started for Paris, where he entered the atelier of Michel Drolling, 
paying 25 francs a month to his professor. That Baudry was born 
with the spirit of self-denial is clear, for there are not many young 


boys of seventeen who would care to struggle on 70 franes a month ; 
and still fewer who love art enough to sacrifice a third of that 
meagre sum for lessons! But the early history of most great men 
is the same — poverty, sacrifice, enthusiasm the pure love of their 
work enabling them hopefully and cheerfully bear the most ter- 
rible privations: Delacroix making his own frames; Flandrin dining 
off two sous’ worth of fried potatoes on the Pont Neuf, and going 
to bed on a winter’s afternoon to escape the chill of a fireless room! 

“That which thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” is the 
true workman’s motto. . 

In 1847 Baudry obtained the 2d Prix de Rome, and as a reward 
his native town augmented his pension to 1200 frances. The Grand 
Prix was awarded him in 1850, and he left Paris for the Eternal 
City. Here his natural bent of mind was fostered by the study of 
the great masters. Bouguereau was at the Villa Medicis at the same 
time, and some critics have pretended to find a certain similarity 
in the work of the two men; but Baudry’s is far more vigorous, 
and wanting entirely in that graceful smoothosity — to coin a word — 
and prettiness, which is the chief element in the works of Bougue- 
reau. That they both principally chose mythological subjects for 
their pictures, is the beginning and end of the similarity ; for 
Baudry was brutal even, in his earlier work, and entirely wanting 
in the qualities of which his fellow-student had d trop. Most 
artists begin by representing too much detail, and are afraid of 
strong contrasts; but Baudry worked on the opposite plan, and 
became a detailist as he became older. Perhaps this was the secret 
of the advice I once heard him give to a beginner: “Seize the 
characteristics of your model, and even exaggerate them com- 
mence by making a caricature, and then modify it as you go on.” 
The great fault of his work is its modernness. This we see so 
pronounced in his “ Glorification de la Loi,” for the ceiling of the 
Cour de Cassation of the Palais de Justice. Law is seated upon a 
throne, surrounded by her attributes, Equity, Prudence, Vigilance, 
Jurisprudence and Authority, under the form of beautiful women, 
who receive the oaths of a judge clad in scarlet robes. Exhibited as 
it was in a perpendicular position at the Salon (1881), it was ditli- 
cult to judge of the effect of color; and probably in its proper posi- 
tion and light, the tones may appear less crude. But the fault of 
the composition is the modern style and extreme fashionableness of 
the models chosen, which remind one of Makart and Etty, who 
allowed his water-nymphs and goddesses to wear their hair in flat 
bands upon their cheeks, after the manner of ladies about 1830-40. 
In like manner these attributes’ heads are the heads of women of 
the present day. This is a mistake: allegorical figures should not 
have the appearance of unclothed models; and in this respect some 
of Baudry’s smaller works are more pleasing than the “ Glorifica- 
tion,” and the Opéra pictures. At an exhibition of the painter’s 
work at the Orangérie in 1882 (?), there were several that were 
charming: ‘Les Noces de Psyvché,” painted for Mr. Vanderbilt, 
was a delicious specimen of color; so, too, a smaller ceiling, “ Les 
Attributs de Diane, chasseresse.” 

Baudry’s first picture (now in the Luxembourg Museum) is the 
key-note to all his later work—the influence of the old masters 
adapted to his own wants. All his life we see this in both subject- 
pictures and portraits. | 


“ Fortune et le Jeune Enfant” is an echo 
of Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love” in idea and in color, par- 
taking of all the golden hues and rich carnations of the great mas- 
ter. It seems as if he conceived each picture in the spirit of some 
of his forerunners ; 
rism; but he appears always to have had the work of some great 
master in his mind, which gave the key-note to the composition. 
The portraits show the same tendency. Sometimes it is a Holbein, 
sometimes a Clouet, sometimes, as in the portrait of Charles Gar- 
nier (the architect cf the Opéra), the Florentine school which is 
uppermost in his thoughts. His friend, Edmund About, clad in a 
drab-cloth coat trimmed with fur, against a blue-black ground, had 
all the feeling of a Clouet. Precise as a miniature, this little por- 
rait is a study, ora “symphony” in blue and drab. His earlier 
portraits are finer than the later ones, which err, (the ladies) on 


not that he is, by any means, guilty of plagia- 
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the side of flimsiness; but the little Due de Montebello (1882), 


with his dark-red costume and white collar, is a vigorous and fine | 


study of color. At other times he had the Venetian cloak upon 
him, as in the rigid, thoughtful, and expressive portrait of Guizot. 

Amongst the finer mythological works are the cities of Europe, 
painted for the duchesse de Galliera: Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Genoa, Venice, with their respective attributes. These, and many 
other works, were exhibited in the Orangérie in 1882; and in 1883 
a number of his portraits were to be seen at the Beaux-Arts Exhi- 
bition of Portraits d’un Siécle. St. Hubert is a curious imitation of 
an early picture, with all its confusion of thicket, stag, and hunts- 
men painted for the chateau of Chantilly. The Duc de Chartres 
sat for the saint, and the young Duc d’Orléans for the page. 


| SKETCH FOR AN INTERIOR. 


In 1882, at the International Exhibition in the Rue de Séze, amongst | 


others, was Baudry’s “ Perle et la Vague,” one of, if not the, finest 
of his easel pictures. A woman of pearl-like tints, and exquisite 
form, just budding into womanhood, is on the edge of the bluest of 
seas, washing a shell-strewn sand. It is marred somewhat by that 
strange semi-satirical smile — almost a smirk — which Baudry seems 
to have loved in womankind, and which we see for the first time in 
the “Fortune.” But his greatest work, far outshining his Opéra 
Joyer, is the “Enlevement de Psyché par Zéphyre,” a delightful 
young boy with butterfly wings. Here the painter is at his best — 
poetic, supple, refined, the whole composition bathed in a sublime 
harmony ot color. 
all his studies, and it will probably outlive the Opéra decorations, 
which, having been commenced during the Empire, is in the unre- 
fined, voluptuous taste of that period. 

Baudry’s work was multifarious. Besides decorative ceilings, 
portraits and pictures, he furnished designs for the Gobelins, 
designs for the 1878 Exhibition-diploma, for the 100-francs bank- 
note in 1879; and he was to have a share in the decoration of 
the Panthéon. He loneed to give to the world a History of 
Jeanne D’are, treated with fifteenth-century local coloring; but 
the end came too soon; and we all the more lament it, as any- 
thing worthy that noble page of French History has yet to be 


painted. Many are those who have essayed it in painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and music; but alas! with equal ill-suecess. Would 
Baudry have succeeded any better than the rest? We cannot 


tell; but at least the Angel of Death has spared us the pain of 


seeing one of the greatest of nineteenth-century painters added 
to the list of hopeless failures in trying to represent the pictur- 
esque and saintly life of the greatest of France’s daughters. 

S. BEALE. 

















{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 
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HOUSE OF DR. MR. 


BRUCE 


THOMAS, 
PRICE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
ARCHITECT, NEW 
VHIS house is built of pressed brick, with Belleville stone details, 
“f+ the bay-window of parlor being of repoussé copper, and the 
roof tiled with Akron tiles. The basement-floor, offices, par- 
r-floor, parlor, library and dining-room are all finished in oak, with 
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heavy-beamed ceilings. The house is lighted through the middle by 
a court. A feature of the house is a small hospital on the roof, carry - 


This is his last great picture—the outcome of 


| 


ing out a hobby of the doctor’s for quarantining any member of his 
own family stricken with any infectious disease. 
MARKET-PLACE AND CHURCH OF SAN DIEGO. AGUAS CALIENTES, 
MEXICO. 


[Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions.]} 


THE CHURCH OF SAN DIEGO. AGUAS CALIENTES, MEXICO. 
For description of this and the foregoing gelatine-plate, see the 


article, “ Strolls about Mexico,” elsewhere in this issue. 
MR. CHARLES EDWARDS, ARCHITECT, 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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ARCHITECT, 


STATION 
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UNION 
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FREIGHT-HOUSE, 
PHILADEL- 


ATLANTIC COAST 
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PAINTING.! — VII. 


ATHOS. 


MURAL 
BYZANTIUM AND MT. 
HEN Christianity crawled out of 

the catacombs she was indigent 

and ill-clad. Raised suddenly 
from the dust — rather from the bow- 
els of the earth — by the imperial fiat 
she must needs be clad with official 
splendor. Rich basilicas supplant the 
gloomy crypts, and lustrous, majestic 
mosaics the rude and simple paintings 
of the catacombs. Previously mosaics 
had been used with profusion chiefly 
for pavements, but now they glisten 
on either wall of the temple, that they 
who know not their letters may thus 
learn “the noble actions of those who have served God faithfully.” 
Byzantium is the capital of the Empire. If she is not always beauti- 
ful she is at least resplendent. An Eastern love of sumptuousness is 
ousting the sculpturesque feeling for form. Mosaicists are exempted 
from taxation to give a fillip to their art. When mosaics are too 
costly, paintings are substituted. 

So it came to pass that painting posed in the garb of mosaic, and 
not the reverse, as in the days of Titian, and later still, in those of 
Cavalier Arpino. There is something awfully grand in those simple 
creatures of solemn, impassive aspect, and colossal size, towering 
o’er mortals below — actually and ethically. This was a great age 
for mural decoration, which, with varying excellence, has lived unin- 
terruptedly to the present day. The compositions were more sym- 
metrical then than in the days of the Italian Renaissance, more 
stately, and, if I may be allowed the term, more processional. They 
were deficient in varied action, and dramatic force and life; but 
they gained thereby in grandeur and dignity. These were evil days 
for monumental sculpture. For a long time the traditions of the 
art survived, and the old influence was felt, but it was never in odor 
of sanctity with the church. The goldsmith was the sculptor’s 
legitimate successor. The iconoclasts of the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries gave the coup de grace to sculpture. Religious figure-painting 
was not exempted, but it was treated more leniently. It took refuge 
in the monasteries where zealous monks could paint and illuminate 
without fear of detection, or in spite of it. But the iconoclasts 
though fanatics, were not barbarians. On the contrary, they 
encouraged the arts in their civic character. Magnificent buildings 
were constructed and adorned with splendid mosaic figure-composi- 
tions. Painting gained rather than lost, for it became less hieratic. 
Byzantium was at the zenith of her power under the Macedonian 
dynasty (867 1057), and the arts flourished with the exception of 
sculpture, which was never rehabilitated by the triumphant antago- 
nists of iconoclasm. Bas-reliefs were tolerated as less real than 
statues and more akin to painting. Byzantine stuffs, ivories, bronzes 
and objets d’art were pre-eminent. Then came the ghastly sack of 
the town by the Crusaders (1204), in comparison to which the pillage 











. by the Turks (1453) was as sounding brass. ‘The wholesale looting 


and burning of all that was choicest and best in both literature and 
art by those vandal enthusiasts, left but little of value for the much 
Moslems. Priceless treasures perished in the 
sickening devastation. Contemporary descriptions of the city on 
the eve of its calamities read like tales of fairyland. Even when 
its glory had departed, some two hundred years later, it contained 
not less than 3,000 churches. In 1261 the Greeks again wrested the 
remnants of the city from the Latins, and there appeared the adum- 
bration of a Renaissance. But the palmy days of the Eastern 
Empire were past, and mural decoration, notwithstanding certain 
restorative efforts that bore some fruit, was on the decline when 
Mahomet II obliterated it with whitewash. Mosaics were then giving 
place to less costly paintings. Just what this painting was in its 
best days we do not know. We must judge it inferentially from the 
mosaics and miniatures that war and fanaticism have spared. At 
this time the types were already fixed and it was relegated to the 


abused victorious 


monasteries. 


1Cont.nued from page 107, No, 531. 
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Of all the monasteries those of Mt. Athos were, and still are, 
deservedly the most celebrated. The Holy Mountain, as it is ¢ called 
by the Orthodox Greeks, rises from the southern extremit y of the 
most easterly: of the three Macedonian peninsulas. Its monasteries 
have long maintz sined a a semi-independence, even under Turkish rule. 

- —_—_—_——— They form a mo- 
nastic republic. 
Their early history 
is at times obscure ; 
but however mirac- 
ulous may have 
been their origin, 
they attained no 
importance till the 
tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The re- 
public was organ 
ized by zealots of 
high birth. Slaves, 
Bulgarians, Arme- 
nians, in fact all 
nationalities of the 
Greek faith, hast- 
ened to found con- 
vents on the Mount. 
The emperors multi- 
plied the privileges of the Athonites, and freed them from the patri- 
arch’s authority. During the short: lived Latin Supremacy (1204 
1261), they were sorely vexed ; but they were amp ly indemnified on 
the return of the Greeks to Byzantium. Even Mahomet II granted 
them the maintenance of their privilege Thus by a remarkable 
combination of « ircumstances, everythin g¢ seems to have conspired to 
preserve this monastic state from those de predations that in so many 
other places have overthrown from roof to foundation the Greek 
churches and convents.” ! 

Though there are still some interesting mosaic fragments of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, the paintings in these monasteries, both 
by their number and importance, first claim the attention. Unfor 
tunately the Athonite painters have shown but little veneration for 
the works of 
their prede- 
cessors. 

They have | “— 
kept their 
paintings in 
a chronic 
state of res 
toration, or 
have en- | 
tirely re- } 
painted | 
them. Many | 
of the con 


A Monastery on Mt. Athos, silat " a ne Engraving 





JAKOBAZ verse | 


vents have 
their own 
painters 
who require 
but little | - 
time and 
money for 
their work ; 
so that, it is 
difficult to 
find  fres- 
cos ante- 
dating the 
sixteenth 
entury. 
But inas- 
much as the 
personal in- 
spiration 
allowed the 
painter is 
compar- 
atively 
slight, and seeing that the types, color, and 
by almost*immutable laws at a very early date, it is fair to assume 
that the paintings of to-day, though doubtless inferior in execution, 
very strongly resemble those of the best e poch, 
An interesting and im ports ant discovery was made by Didron on 
Mt. Athos in 1839, bearing directly on the Byzantine technique and 











composition were fixed 


iconography. As this paper is nothing but a compilation — ‘thoush 
not devoid of interest, | trust, owing to popular unfamilarity with 
Byzantine mural painting I shall freely utilize Didron’s investiga- 


tions, sometimes translating them literally, sometimes paraphras- 

ing them.2 After visiting many churches in Greece, he was greatly 

impressed by the large number of figures, colossal and diminutive, 

that swarmed on ever” available wall-space — narthex, nave, apsis, 

dome, archivolts — everywhere, in fact; and also by the coneor- 
! 


“Lart Byzmtin” par Ch, Bayet. A, Quantin, Paris, 
‘Manuel d’ lconographie Cnrétienne.” A. M. Didron, Paris, 1845. 





dance of the same figures different churches. In that of Sal- 
amis (not large, I should infer, though he makes no direct state- 
ment <8 to its size) he counted over 3,000 figures, all executed by 
one master-painter, aided by his three pupils, according to an inscrip- 
tion borne by an angel: 

. l 735. This holy and vene rable temple has bee n painte d hy th é har 1 
of (reorgios Marcos, from the town of Argos, with the assistance of his 
pupils, Nicolaos Be nigelos, Georgakis, and Antonis.” 

‘If in France wits pe writes Didron, ‘where our painters are 
well enough informed, a single artist should be commissioned to 
represent in some monument il edifice —in the Cathedral of Paris, I 
will suppose — the universal history of a religion as illustrated by its 
heroes, and the events of that history, it is doubtful if he cor ld exe- 
cute so vast a composition without long and profound research. | 
will go further and say that we have not a single painter capable of 
bringing such a work to a successful termination. ‘There is not one 
of them learned or strong enough to carry such a burden. But at 
Salamis the painter has not only represented scenes and characters, 
but he has particularized them by means of explanatory inscriptions 
and quotations, and these quotations are drawn from the Bib le, and 
from avast number of religious works. The difficulty is thereby 
greatly increased, and surely no French: artist could be found with 
the knowledge that such an enterprise exacts. What a man this 
painter of Salamis must have been to accomplish such a task 
Neither my companions nor myself could cease to marvel. 
tioned the monks of the convent, especially the most learned, but 
could get nothing out of them. Yet I was at Salamis, in the 
very church where he must have passed his life, and | was address- 
ing monks whose immediate predecessors must have been contem po- 
raries of the painter. ” 

Didron had not yet seen Mt. Athos, the great formative school of 

Byzantine painters, the Italy of the Eastern church. There were 
in it in his days nine hundred and thirty-five churches, chapels and 


| ques- 


oratories, almost entirely covered with frescos, and filled with pictures 
on wood; not to mention the paintings on the refectory walls and 
elsewhere. Arriving at the Mount, it so happened that the first 
church he entered was new, and from which the staging had not yet 

been removed. 


\ A painter 
| FEQPrIO=. from Karés 











(the capital of 
Athos), as- 
sisted by his 
brother, by 
two pupil s, 
and two young 

ap p rentices, 
were fresc oing 
the whole of 
the interior 
porch that pre- 


‘ cedes the nave. 
lhe first of the 
pupils —the 

MK eldest and a 


deacon — was 
destined to 
») take charge of 
f/, the atelier at 











\\ the master’s 
death. I re 

t W joiced greatly 

\ at the happy 

V/ chance that 

“Ik i would pro - 

¢ iN 3 | ably re veal to 

ey ( me the secrets 

be ‘} | of these paint- 

gS A ings and 

S Ni painters, and 

3S fl which would 

_ Sy lua = doubtless an- 


swer the ques- 
tions that [ 
petro amet dna had vainly 

: nin acetid ie asked at Sala- 
mis and Athens. I mounted the staging and saw the master painter, 
y his pupils, decorating the narthex of tlie church with 
frescos. The young brother spread the mortar on the wall; the 
master sketched the picture; the first pupil filled in the outlines 
drawn by his chief, on those parts of the picture which the latter 
had not time to finish; a voung pupil gilded the nimbi, painted the 
inscriptions and ornaments, while two others, younger sti 








surrounded by 


ground and diluted the colors. In the mean time the master-painter 
inspiration. In 
an hour, under our very eyes, he traced on the wall a picture repre 


“drew in” his picture, either from memory or from 
senting Jesus Christ charging his apostle s to evangelize and baptize 
Tr ! 
the world. lhe Christ, and the eleven other personages, were about 
the size of life. He drew them from memory without cartoon, sketch, 
or model. On examining the other pictures that he had finished, | 
asked him if he had executed them in the same way; he answered 
in the affirmative, and added that he very rarely effaced a line.” 
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“ We were dumb-founded, for these paintings were incontestably su- 
perior to those of our second-rate artists who paint religious pictures. 
By some persons —and I am of the number —the painter of Mt. 
Athos would be classified with the best living artists, especially if 
executing religious paintings.” 

Of course, due allowance must be made for Didron’s very natural 
enthusiasm which has its licenses as well as poetry, so that we can 
graciously pardon any exaggeration. M. Bayet, in his recent hand- 
book of Byzantine art says of these Athonite paintings, that “One 
must not expect as a rule to find in them either careful drawing or a 
scholarly study of color, but merely the traditions of a great decora- 
tive school.” He bears testimony, however, to their impressiveness. 

Having passed a month in making the tour of the Mount, Didron 
again returned to his decorator, whose work in the mean time had 
advanced apace. He had many questions to propound concerning 
certain artists, living and dead, whose names he had read on their 
signed works. With but one exception, Father Joasaph — for such 
was the painter’s name — had never heard of them, and that excep- 
tion was the celebrated Panselinos, the patriarch of the school. 
During their conversation Joasaph worked continuously, “and I,” 
says Didron, “continued ecstatic before his prodigious facility and 
astonishing memory.” “ But, sir,” he said to me at length, “all this 
is very much less extraordinary than you suppose, and I marvel at 
your surprise that increases rather than diminishes. Look, here is 
a manuscript that teaches everything we have to do. In this place 
it tells us how to prepare our plaster, our brushes, our colors, how to 
compose and where to place our pictures; in that place are written 
the words and - 
inscriptions 





AEONTI8 | 





we have to OA 
paint, and 
which you 


have just now 
heard me dic- 
tate to these 
young people, 
my pupils.” 
“J seized,” 
continues Did- 
ron, “with 
eagerness, 
with avidity, 
the manuscript 


that Joasaph 
showed me, 
and I read in 
the table of 
contents that 
the work was 
divided into 
four parts. 
The first part, 
entirely tech- 


nical, was de- 
voted toan ex- 
position of the 
methods of 
painting em- 
ployed by the 
Greeks, their 
manner of 
preparing 
and 





brushes 








colors, of lay- 
ing the 
grounds for frescos and pictures, and of painting on these grounds. 
In the second part were described in detail, and with remarkable 
precision, those symbolical, and especially historical subjects that 
painting may represent. The third part determined the place ina 
church, porch, refectory, or fountain, where such and such a subject, 
or figure, should be placed, in preference to any other. Finally, in 
an appendix, the characters of Christ and the Virgin are fixed, and 
some of the inscriptions given that abound in Byzantine paintings. 
This manuscript was entitled : 
Painting.” 

“ Then the immutability and identity of the types figured in every 
part of Greece, and from Syra to. . Constantinople, were 
explained. The form of the hair and beard, the age, physiognomy, 
costume and attitude are recorded in this book. Thus, with a fair 
memory and average intelligence, assisted, on the one hand, by this 
codex, and on the other by the continual view or study of the old 
paintings, and especially by the constant practice of art, almost any 
painter could easily be a Joasaph. Seeing him execute such works, 
I had, in fact, a certain admiration for the man, who had nothing to 
recommend him in expression, word, or bearing, and who was com- 
monplace, rather than distinguished. So the fine series of paintings 
at Salamis was accounted for, and the complete oblivion of Georgios 
Marcos. What was then happening at Mt. Athos must have hap- 
pened in France and all Christian Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The composition and distribution of the sculptures that decorate 
the portals of Amiens, Reims, and especially Chartres cathedrals, 
would bear witness to a great genius, if any Picard, Champenois, or 
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“ Manual of 


Mural Paintings from Mt. Athos, now in tbe Louvre. 
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' 





Besancon artist had invented them; but they only call for an ordi 
nary man, aided by a manuscript similar to that of Mt. Athos. It 
is just the same for glass-painting.” 

Ihe particular copy of the codex that Didron saw was not more 
than 300 years old, and had been freely annotated both by Joasaph 
and his master —annotations that would be incorporated with the 
text when re-copied. Thus the later codices are somewhat more 
voluminous than their prototype. The “ Manual of Painting” was 
composed by a painter who signed himself Denys, monk of Fourna 
d’Agrapha. He “flourished” probably about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and was, therefore, a contemporary of the oft- 
quoted Cennino Cennini. Strange that these two painters, of no great 
artistic fame, mutually alien in school as well as country, yet so like 
in their innocent faith and veneration, should each have composed a 
manual of his art, and that both should have been published for 
the first time in the present century, and within less than thirty 
years of each other (Cennino’s in 1821; Denys’s in 1845). Denys 
belonged to the famous school of Saloniki, whose recognized chief 
was Panselinos, the Giotto—or, as some style him, the Raphael — 
of the Byzantine school. Though not the immediate master of 
Denys, the latter stood in the same attitude of veneration towards 
him, as the protagonist of his school, that Cennini did towards 
Giotto, though both were dead. Cennini writes: “This plan was 
adopted by Giotto, the great master, who had Taddeo Gaddi, his 
grandson, for his disciple for twenty-four years; his disciple was 
Agnolo, his son; I was Agnolo’s disciple for twelve years, and he 
showed me this method,” etc. Denys writes: ... “The little 
art that | 
know I have 
studied and 
acquired with 
difficulty 
since — child 
hood, striving 
to imitate, as 
well as I 
could, the cel- 
ebrated and il- 
lustrious mas- 
ter Panselinos 
of Thessaloni- 
ca. After hav 
ing worked 
in the admira 
ble churches 
on the Holy 
Mount of 
Athos, which 
he adorned 
with magnifi- 
cent paint 
ings. this 
painter, by 
the mastery 
in his art, 
shone with 
such dazzl ng 
brilliance that 
he was 
pared to the 
moon in all 
her splen 
dor.” (llaca 
Leanvn [ai 
oF Anvoc full- 
moon). It is fair to assume that Panselinos was a contemporary of 
Giotto — an assumption that is supported by historical evidence and 
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the style of his work. Though the acknowledged head of 
the Byzantine school, it must be remembered that he found 
the ty pes already fixed, some dating back to the fourth century. 
Doubtless he played with these types, as all men of genius 


must ever play with restrictive conventionalities, though probably 
much less than the leaders of the Latin schools, who were allowed 
far greater latitude in their interpretation of sacred themes. The 
Greek artists never emancipated themselves from the decrees of 
Nice, though, doubtless, every now and then able men, like Pan 
selinos, took certain venial liberties. The fact that all the Athonite 
painters were monks, and some of them both monks and _ priests, 
must still farther have tended to cramp their inspirations, and to 
keep them within prescribed conventional bounds, grateful to 
ascetics, but baneful to art. As I remarked, in a previous paper, 
an excess of superstitious zeal would hamper a creative artist; and 
for this reason it is better for art, that the functions of painter and 
monk should be divorced, even though the latter be merely nom- 
inal. The Manual does not state whether Panselinos was a monk; it 
merely refers to him as “the celebrated and illustrious master.” 
But few of his works are still extant. Those at Saloniki—the seat 
of the school—are but mere fragments, peering here and there 


1“ Non est imaginum structura pictorum inventio, sed Ecclesie Catholice# 
et tradition... . Atqua consilium et traditio ista non est piclo 

ars est). rerum or anateo et despositio patrum nostrorum, que 
ius Nicwna 1/1.) 787 A. D. 


probata leagislatio 
ris 
edijicaverunt. 


jus 


nam sola 
syno 
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through their pall of Turkish whitewash. The monks of Mt. 
Athos are very ready to show the visitor a goodly number of his 
paintings; but their statements are contradictory and fabulous. 
Some of these paintings, however, appear to be very old and of a 
good style; among others—those of the Protaiton at Karyes. M. 
Bayet says that, “a Nativity of Christ and a Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple are very remarkable and much superior to the 
ordinary paintings of Athos: they are natural, and of an exceed- 
ingly pure taste. The forms of the women are slender and elegant, 
their movements full of life; their proportions are correct, and a 
refined beauty illumines their regular features; other compositions 
show the same qualities. Unfortunately, all these paintings are 
threatened with impending ruin; the lines are becoming effaced, 
the colors are growing pale, the plaster is cracking and falling. One 
cannot but feel sad in seeing the almost unknown chefs d’euvre 
of an art, in itself so little known, thus miserably disappear.”’} 

To see such a manuscript as the Manual of Denys, is to desire to 
possess it. Didron made Joasaph an offer for his copy, but the lat- 
ter naively replied that he could do absolutely nothing without it; 
in losing his Manual he would lose his art — his very hands and 
eyes. “ Besides,” he added, “ you can find other copies of this man- 
uscript at Kares; every atelier has a transcript of it, and, notwith- 
standing the decadence into which painting has fallen on our holy 
mountain, there are still at Karés four complete ateliers.” And so 
Didron hastily betook himself to Karés, and straightway went to the 
atelier of one Father Agapios, an aged man, who painted chiefly for 
his amusement. Inasmuch as he received no more orders, and 
needed some ready money, he was on the point of selling his copy, 
but on reflection changed his mind, thinking that death might not be 
so very near, and hoping that he might receive other commissions ; 
in which case he feared that his confreres would not allow a copy 
to be made from their manuscripts to replace a sold copy. He 
might, perhaps, wish to leave his Manual at his death to one of his 
assistants. ‘In vain I pressed him; be refused. ‘To soften this 
refusal . . . he sold to M. Durand, for a very small sum, a beauti- 
ful little original drawing, in red crayon, of the Virgin with the 
child Jesus in her arms.” Finally one of the painter-fathers offered 
to have a copy made from his manuscript for the zealous Didron. 
This after a time was made, and after still farther time arrived in 
Paris, where it was translated by Paul Durand, Didron’s fellow- 
traveller and most industrious draughtsman. To him we are 
indebted for many of the drawings made from Byzantine frescos 
with which we are familiar. ‘The Manual, as I have before observed, 
was published in 1845. Its technical part seemed, at first, to be 
the most valuable. It proved to be the least so. “ The recipes 
given were either imperfectly understood, or not understood at all; 
the substances mentioned apparently had no analogies with us, either 
on account of some real difference, or because no synonym could 
be found. One could neither be sure of the measures, nor of the 
proportions, nor of the terminology. I M. Mialle, Pro- 





begged 


fessor of Pharmacy to the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, kindly to 
study this part of the manuscript. M. Mialle was soon 
obliged to give up the work, and he wrote to me as follows: ‘I send 


you a few notes that I could conscientiously make; I could have 
easily augmented their number, had I not feared to pervert the 
truth; besides, this Manual seems to me very incomplete and difli- 
cult to consult.”” ‘Though the first, or technical part, has but 
little value, the three remaining parts that treat of the Byzantine 
iconography are of “capital importance;” throwing considerable 
light even on the Latin and Gothic. 

Coupled with Didron’s personal observations on the staging — the 
technical part of the Manual has great interest for those who are 
concerned with mural painting. It is another phase of fresco, 
which will be developed in the next paper. 

Notwithstanding the rigidity of its traditions, several attempts 
have been made to Italianize Byzantine art. Bayet cites as an 
example the works of one artist named Nicephorus, who executed, 
in 1795, at Ivirén, scenes from the Apocalypse. Without doubt, he 
had visited Venice. “The Byzantine painters of Athos used harsh 
tones for the face and flesh, at least, they made no effort to blend 
them. ... It is by means of vigorous and dark lines that they 
indicate the contours, and their drawing is sharp and hard.” Nice- 
phorus, on the contrary, used delicate lines and graded his tones, 
introducing freely the Italian chiaro-oscuro; another painting, dated 
1814, was inspired by Reubens’s “ Descent from the Cross.” “ For 
the last few years, however, the Russians, established in the great 
monasteries of Rossicon and Saint Anna, have been affecting a 
clumsy imitation of Western works. Even in the Greek convents I 
have found in the painters’ hands specimens of German engravy- 
ings, from which they copy the compositions. These plagiarisms 
will kill Byzantine art. ‘The artists who remain faithful to the 
ancient traditions lament this decadence; but, notwithstanding their 


These figures are traced from chromo-lithographs in ‘‘ Les 

irts Sumptuaires,”” Hangard-Mange: Paris, 1858, Ch. Louandre, in the accom 
panying text, states that they were drawn by D. Papety, in the convent of 
Agiua Labra, on Mt. Athos, and at the time of his writing were in the Louvre. 
The originals formed part of a vast fresco attributed by tradition to a monk 
named Pantelinos. [He surely means Pans-+linos.}] They represent Saints 
Leontius, James-the-Persian, George,and Mercury. Whether by Panselinos or 
not, they evidently belong to the best period of Byzantine art, if one may 
judge trom these copies, ‘They are heroic, solemn, impressive creations, quietly 
harmonious in both line and color. Vitet says that they “are of the grandest 
character, proudjy and simply posed, truly Christian, yet conserving withal a 
certain family likeness to the gods of the Parthenon. 


1 Figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 


good intents, they have no longer vigor enough to resurrect an art, 
long since on the wane. Some of them are still very skilful, but 
their personality is gone.” Father Macarios, the strongest painter 
on the Mount, after Joasaph, regretfully said to Didron that “ for- 
merly the brushes were better, the quality of the colors excellent, 
hands were deft and hearts ardent; men painted slowly and thought- 
fully, that they might produce beautiful works and gain paradise.” 
FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
(To be continued.] 


FOUNDATION WALLS. 


T is strange that, 
) with all our 
| boasted pro- 
|oress in engineer- 
ing and practical 
||| architecture, we are 
lreally little better 
off than the Romans 











were in the con- 
struction of base- 
ment walls that 
shall resist mois- 
ture. In _ looking 
| over the resources 
of the builder in 
such matters, we 
discover vé ry little 


that is really new, 


sometimes have us believe we are 


although modern authors would 
greatly in advance of all that pertains to constructive expedients. 
To take, as an example, the modes by which walls in a damp posi- 


tion and forming a basement may be built: The hollow, or cavity 
wall, is not new. Vitruvius, writing 25 B.c “Tf a wall 
liable to continual moisture, another thin wall should be carried up 
inside it, as far within as the case will admit, and between the two 
walls a cavity is to be left lower than the level of the floor of the 
apartment, with openings for the air at the upper part; also open- 
ings must be left at the bottom, for if the damp does not evaporate 
through these holes above and below, it will extend to the new 
work. The work is then to be plastered with the ‘potsherd’ mor- 
tar, made smooth and then polished with the last coat.” We have 
here a most perfect description of the best principles upon which 
hollow walls can be built, and the explanation given of the use of 
the openings for evaporation, describes, in the most scientific man- 


+) Says: is 


ner, the reason of the failure of many modern hollow walls. How 
few builders of such walls take care to make the cavity extend 
below the level of the floor, or see that openings are left. When 


there is no space for another wall, Vitruvius recommends a construc- 
tion of hollow tiles, placed against the outer side of the wall, with 
channels leading to the open air. He “ Then the 
size of two feet are placed on one side of the channel, and on the 
other side piers are built of eight-inch bricks, on which the angles of 
two tiles may lie, that they may not be distant more than one palm 
from each other. Over them other tiles with returning-edges are 
fixed upright from the bottom to the top of the wall, the inner sur- 
face being carefully pitched over that they may resist tl 
they are to have air-holes at the bottom and top above the vau 
ete. Such is the description which is illustrated in Perrault’s French 
edition of Vitruvius’s treatise. The tiles spoken of may be more 
clearly understood if we call them trough-like in section (~), these 
being laid endwise, so as to form a series of square openings uy 
wall to be protected, the bottom-course resting on brick piers, hav- 
ing below a gutter or drain between them and the wall. These 
vertical terra-cotta or stoneware tiles are placed with their unclosed 
side against the wall, the inner edges of which are pitched. Though 
there have been several similar modern tiles made upon this plan, 
and they are certainly seldom 


says: tiles of 


1e moisture ; 


it 
iUS, 


» the 


we do not think they are so simple, 
The Romans constructed their camps with due regard 
When the wall was exposed to the ground on one sid 
the hollow wall was introduced. The concealed area is new 
invention. The camp of Adrian at Tivoli showed a double wall. 
We read of walls being constructed in three sections, the outer and 
inner walls built of regular courses, and the centre-cavity filled up 
with small stones without mortar, which served the object of a drain. 


| 
employed. 
to dryness. ; 


no 


The inner and outer walls were cramped with iron. 

The concealed area is still a good plan for protecting the outside 
walls from dampness, but is very seldom adopted. The area may 
form a drain, intercepting the moisture from the soil and carrying 


it away, or it may be simply a passage covered in below the ground- 


level outside the building. ‘The area may be covered at the 
top by a semi-arch, cemented or asphalted at the top to form 
a water-shed just below the surface, perforated tiles or bricks 
being introduced for ventilation. ‘The area-bottom should form 


a drain, to intercept and carry away the moisture. Another form 
of concealed drain is that of an egg-shaped sewer, with openings 
“a for the moisture from the earth. The 
invert inner wall can be built of concrete, and the sloped 
water-shed over the arch « be also of this material. Viollet-le- 
Due describes a similar method of protection, composed of a slanting 
top of concrete to throw off the surface-water from the building, and 
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slits in the side-wall of area for intercepting the water, and a hollow 
invert or bottom of concrete for conveying it away. But there are 
simpler methods. A cheap method of treating outer walls exposed 
to dampness is, to excavate a trench twice as wide as that required, 
the space between the outer face of wall and the excavation to be 
filled with broken stone or bricks. The “filling” then forms the 
office of an intercepting drain. Such a treatment is not suflicient 
for porous stone or brick walls, and some other precaution be- 
comes soy gin In addition to the rubble-drain, the outside of the 
wall may be protected by a thin wall of bricks bedded and faced 
in asphi oy or the hygeian composition, commencing from the damp- 
proot-course, and extending upwards above the surface of the 
ground. The cellar-floor should also be paved with asphalt. The 
drain or bottom of external excavation, filled with rubble, is better 
made below the footing of the wall, so that the water should not 
unnecessarily be brought into contact with the wall; a tile-drain, of 
small diameter, laid below the footings, may be of service. Some- 
times the interior wall is built of brick to form a hollow, allowing 
an air-space of about two inches to four inches. A good plan is to 
make the outer face of the wall above the ground overhang the wall 
below, by which means the water trickling down is arrested and cut 
off by the outer filling. Projecting slope- tiles of stoneware may be 
introduced into the joints above the ground-level for the same pur- 
pose. Such a tile-course forms a useful water-shed to throw the 
water off from the wall, and, where hollow tiles are used as a wall- 
casing such as we have described, its use is of great moment in cov- 
ering the upper openings. 

By the combined means of asphalt for damp- proof courses and 
facings, and dry areas or hollow walls, there is no difficulty in mak- 
ing an underground-cellar perfectly impervious to moisture. The 
chief points are in taking care to have the hollows or areas suffi- 
ciently below the level of the floor to make the coating of asphalt 
continuous from the cellar-floor through the wall, and to the surface 
of ground outside. The ties used for hollow walls are various, 
Iron-ties of cast and wrought-iron, if galvanized or coated with pitch 
or asphalt, serve the purpose admirably, though several kinds of 
brick-ties are manufactured, which give a good tie without breaking 
the bond, and prevent the passing of moisture along the upper sur- 
face of the brick. Wedge-shaped ties are also made. There is a 
variety of cheap wall-linings made of enamelled glazed bricks, 
terra-cotta slabs, glazed stoneware, and compounds of different 
kinds. Tile-facings and damp-proof courses afford a very inexpen- 
sive means of arresting the moisture and providing a good substi- 
tute for a dry area or hollow wall. Simple, and, in some cases, efli- 
cient, protection is rendered by water-sheds constructed along the 
exposed wall, and slanting downwards at a certain angle some three 
feet or four feet in projection; it may be of a course of brick or 
asphalt, the first course being grooved into the wall. But a well- 
sloped pavement of asphalt answers the same purpose of protecting 
underground walls. Wherever it can be built, however, an open 
area next the basement-wall is the healthiest mode of making a dry 
lower story. Open to the light and air, they are purifying, as well 
as protective, but in every case should be provided with a drain to 
carry off the surface-water. — Brick and Tile Gazette. 
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TORONTO COURT-HOUSE COMPETITION. 


BROOKLINE, Mareh 9, 1886. 
To tHe Eprirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— Will you allow me to trouble you once more with 
Toronto Court-House matters. It being too late to take the action I 
had hoped in concert with the six authors of the other selected 
designs, there does not seem much else to be done unless the fol- 
lowing plan of action should recommend itself to those who joined in 
the first competition, and to whom the second is limited. 

Will ail abstain from the second one? Thus, in the most practical 
way, protesting against the action of the Council. 

I have already returned the instructions and invitation, and 
refused to have anything further to do with the matter, unless the 
second competition be confined to the authors of the “seven selected ” 

If all will follow the same course the Council may awake 
fact that their action is a mistake. Yours faithfully, 

H. JAMEs. 


designs. 


to the f 


TORONTO, CANADA, March 4, 1886. 
To THE EprTors AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— In conjunction with the leading architects of the city, 
and in compliance with wishes expressed by such of the American 
competitors as [ have been able to hear from, 1 have for the past 
three weeks been making every effort possible to induce the City 
Council to have the fifty sets of plans sent in last spring in the Court- 
House Competition rejudged. Contending that — inasmuch as the 
experts made no reasonable proper or scientific examination of the 
designs, and gave no report to show that they made any examination 
whatever — the city is liable to every competitor who complied with 
the conditions of the instructions issued for the guidance of the 


OF THE 


architects for the time, labor and money spent in preparing the 
designs, i.¢e., one per cent on the proposed cost, or $2,000. 

My efforts, as you perceive, have resulted in the following notice 
of motion, by Alderman Turner, “ That new experts be appointed to 
rejudge the original designs sent in for the proposed new Court- 
House, and that those designs be judged under the name of their 
authors instead of their mottoes,” and judging from the present aspect 
of the Council who now begin to understand the true state of the 


| case, this resolution is-very likely to carry. 


I shall therefore be glad to hear from any of the competitors who 
wish to have a fair and just decision rendered on their original 
designs, as I take it for granted no architect will enter into a new 
competition without some further guaranty of just and fair treat- 
ment. 

The absurd shuffle of selecting seven men, three Canadians and 
four Americans to prepare new plans, of itself shows that there must 
have been some sinister object at the bottom of all this. This move 
has been thwarted, but if new plans are sent in we might reasonably 
fear some similar action, especially as the plans have been seen, and 
any favored individuals would be able to work up from the designs 


} of others. 


| quently, 


As the above resolution will be discussed in the Council on Mon- 
day evening, March 15th, I would like the views of the competitors 
on the subject as soon as possible, and will be glad to furnish any 
further information in my power. 

It will, I think, be of great service in getting the above resolution 
carried if those competing architects who approve of its purpose 
were to write to the Mayor urging its passage and giving their rea- 
sons therefor. I am, sir, etc. S. H. Townsenp, 

Architect. 


TORONTO, February 15, 1886, 
To tHe Mayor AnD CORPORATION OF THE City oF Toronto: — 

Gentlemen,— Having on Monday last attended the meeting of the 
City Council and learned the course it is proposed to pursue in the 
Court-House matter, I think that, in justice to myself and those archi- 
tects who are too far away to support their views or maintain their 
rights, I should place before you the facts of the case, as seen from 
our standpoint. 

In December, 1884, your committee advertised for designs for a 
Court-House, undertaking to give certain prizes to the authors of 
designs most closely adhering to stated requirements, and further 
stipulating, in a circular issued March 4, 1885, that “no prize would be 
awarded to any plan, the carrying out of which would exceed $200,000.” 

Upon the strength of these promises, some fifty architects submitted 
designs, and, after some delay, experts were appointed, who, after 
spending less than a week in an examination that could not have been 
completed with efficiency in less than a month or six weeks, reported 
that none of the designs could be erected for $200,000, and, conse- 
none were entitled to prizes, but recommended that seven 
designs, selected by them “irrespective of cost,’ should be returned 
with a cheque for $250 each, and their authors requested to send in new 
designs. 

In the opinion just stated, that the time expended by the experts in 
the examination of the designs was wholly inadequate to arrive at a 
just decision as to their merits, I aim fully confirmed by Mr. W. ( 
Storm, R. C. A., who says that, in the Parliament Building competition 
“he and his colleagues spent eighteen days in the examination of ouly 
nineteen designs.” 

Upon reading the experts’ report, it occurred to me that it was very 
strange that, out of fifty designs, not one came within the mark as to 
cost and accommodation; so, after communicating with several of the 
competitors and obtaining their codperation, I decided to test the mat- 
ter, and, using my own design as a basis, submitted it to the leading 
men in the legal and architectural professions, judges, Court-House 
officials, etc., who pronounced it to be good in design, convenient in 
plan, and in every way suited to the requirements of the city. 

I next placed the drawings, etc., before the leading contractors of 
the city, and obtained bona fide estimates, showing that the building 
may be erected for less than $200,000. 

If this is so—and I can establish the position by unquestionable and 
unimpeachable evidence —it demonstrates that one, at least, of the 


| designs passed over without consideration by the experts, fulfils all the 


conditions, anc can be erected for the stipulated sum. And if this is 
so in one case, is it not probable that more have been treated in the 
same way? And if so, cannot the author of each of them collect at 
law, the value of his services in preparing the design? ‘The counsel I 
have consulted says such is the case. 

I have devoted a great deal of time and study, and gone to consid- 
erable expense, in preparing my design, and think I am, at least, enti- 
tled to ask that it be placed before skilled experts, competent to deal 
with the question, and able to devote the requisite time for the pur- 
pose, and from what I know of several of the competitors, I feel cer- 
tain that many of the designs submitted for your consideration last 
spring are well worthy of consideration. 

Now, what I claim is this: That I, at least —I am, of course, igno- 
rant of the position of other competing architects — have fulfilled the 
conditions stated, and submitted a design well suited for the proposed 
building, in the opinion of competent persons — judges of the Courts, 
architects and others—and capable of being constructed within the 
sum limited, and that, therefore, if there is no other design superior to 
mine, I am entitled to be entrusted with the carrying out of the design, 
in accordance with the terms on which the competition was invited. If 
the corporation chooses to ignore and underlie these conditions, I am 
surely, then, entitled to be paid for my work in preparing the plans. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, S. H. Townsenp. 

WE regret that this letter reached us after our last week’s issue was 
printed. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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SHEET-METAL GAUGES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, March 4, 1886, 
To THE EprtTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — A Committee of the Architectural Association of 
Minn. are formulating a scheme for measurements of building mate- 
rials which we hope will do away in our practice with many of the 
discrepancies and absurdities with which we have to deal. 

Will you kindly inform us through your Journal whether the sheet 
metals most used in building and sold by numbers are made to a 
common guage, or are several guages used in numbering the goods 
on the market Yours, ete., COMMITTEE-MAN. 

[We shall be glad to hear from tin-plate dealers on this point.— Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


FLOOR-LIGHTS. 
GREENVILLE, 8S. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


C., February 19, 1886, 


Dear Sirs,— In a store of four floors, lighted only from front and 
rear (each floor), what would you consider a minimum number of 

square feet of skylight on roof to light the four floors (through floor 
lichts of inch glass) sufficiently for general business purposes ? 

Should the number of square feet of floor-lights on eac th story be 
e jual to or in excess of the number of square feet of skylight in 
root ? 

What would you consider a safe load for floor-glass one inch thick 
laid as per diagram ? 








F IQ UG re 


1Q -* 

What would be a safe load to roll over on trucks with rubber-tired 
wheels? Is it definitely known whether the same formule that apply 
to transverse strains in timber will obtain for strength of glass under 
transverse strains? If you consider these queries of sufficient interest 
to deserve attention in your correspondence column, your valued 
opinion will be highly appreciated. 

Would you advise the arrangement of glass as per diagram 
(bedded on felt), or would you consider an iron frame preferable. 

Respectfully, E. B. RuTLEDGE. 

[The necessary size of central skylight depends on the depth of store, 
size of front and rear windows, amount of light admitted through them, 
and kind of business to be carried on. We should say, very roughly, that 
to cover one-tenth of the roof with glass would not be too much; and we 
should make the area of floor lizht in each story below about the same as 
that covered by the skylight, or, perhaps, a trifle greater. Five hundred 
pounds distributed load to the square foot is considered safe for glass one 
inch thick, twelve inches between supports; and half that amount would 
be sufficient forcentre or moving load. We should get glass twelve inches 
wide and lay it lengthwise of the beams. As shown in the diagram, any 
unequal shrinkage of the beams would leave portions of the glass unsup- 
ported. The formule for transverse strains in timber are applied to glass, 
and similar materials, but with « larger factor of safety, usually eight. 
There are some objections to iron frames for floor-lights. as the contraction 
and expansion of the metal is apt to break the glass; but we should be 
afraid that it might be difficult to butt the edges of the pl. tes over felt with- 
out exposing them to chipping through the movement of the plates against 
each other, and the transverse joints would be neither dust nor water tight. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


NOLES: 


Sraruge in Miran Catueprat.—In the Cathedral of Milan a 
ee was lately seen to be in a bad condition, the head looking inse- 
cure. It was supposed to be a sixth-century work, and the faithful did 
not mind, though it looked to connoisseurs like a young Paris, grant- 
ing the apple to Venus. In repairing ita hole was found at the base 
of the head, in which was a cameo; the peculiarity is that this cameo 
shows an exact view of the statue itself. The statue has been returned 
to its niche, and will continue to bear whatever saintly name it has had 
hitherto. — Providence Journal. 
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FLooR-FILLINGS AND THEIR DanGers.—In the Deutsche Militararz- 
tliche Zeitschrift for October and November, 1885, says the Sanitary 
Engineer, Dr. Rahts has published a lengthy paper on the organic 
impurities and disease-gerins contained in the materials used for filling 
the space between floors and ceilings in inhabited rooms, and on the 
dangers to health resulting therefrom. The materials used for such 
fillings vary greatly — mortar, sand, earth, etc.—and the amounts of 
organic matter which are liable to decomposition contained in them 
also vary very much, the worst filling-materials in this point of view 
being sand and earth. These impurities are, however, and especially 
in this country, of minor importance as compared with the contamina- 
tions which are added to this part of the house after it is inhabited, by 
dust sifting through cracks in the floors, and by leakage of water used 
in scrubbing the floors. Various forms of fungi and micro-organisms 
are found in the filling between the floors of old-inhabited houses, and 
this fact, taken in connection with the relation which is now supposed 











to exist between these organisms and certain specific diseases, is sup- 
posed by Dr. Rahts to explain the repeated occurrence of these dis- 
eases in the same house or in the same room. In other words, he sup- 
poses the space between floors and ceilings, whether full or empty, 
may become a dangerous source of infection, which is too often over- 
looked in attempts at cleaning and disinfection. This theory is sup- 
ported by references to certain cases of localized outbreaks of typhoid 
fever and diphtheria confined to certain barrack-rooms, in which it 
seemed most probable that the room itself was the source of contagion. 
The precautions suggested are, first, that the floors shall be made 
water and dust-tight so far as possible, either by the construction of 
the floor itself, or by the use of parquet-floors, laying in asphalt, etc., 
or by covering the floor with some impervious material, as oil-cloth or 
linoleum; second, the providing of means of ventilation for the space 
between the floors, in order to secure the rapid and complete oxidation 
of all organic matters and the starving-out of disease-germs; and third, 
to select the filling-material with special reference to its freedom from 
organic matters. The subject is one of especial interest in the con- 
struction of large apartment-houses many stories in height, and the 
paper of Dr. Rhats should be consulted for details as to the methods 
used or proposed by German architects to secure the best results in 
floor-construction. 





Lost Rivers.— There is one remarkable case in New Mexico where 
the lost tributaries are plentiful but the main stream does not exist. 
This is in a valley which lies between the Rio Grand and Pecos Rivers. 
The valley begins near the Sandia Mountains, and is shut out from the 
streams on each side by broken mountain chains. It is a well-defined 
valley, not very broad, but having a length of perhaps three hundred 
miles. Flowing into it, especially on the western side near the upper 
end, and on the eastern side toward the lower, are numerous lost tribu- 
taries; but the primary stream has so completely disappeared that its 
bed can only be found atintervals. In this valley lie the ruins of the Gran 
Quivira, the existence of which is not only attested by the ruins them- 
selves but also by the accounts of the earliest Spanish settlers. The 
records of the Spanish up to the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
when they were expelled by the Indians, are incomplete, as the Indians 
destroyed all that was left behind. That the Gran Quivira was well 
known to them, however, is shown by the fact that the most prominent 
ruin there is that of a church. There is now no water for many miles 
from the ruins. That there must have been once can well be granted, 
for no large city would have been built by human beings at a distance 
of fifteen or twenty miles from a scant water-supply. The valley may 
be named from this city, and would then be the Gran Quivira Valley. 
About half way down the valley it is broken by a long, narrow, thin 
layer of lava, now much broken up, and making a desolate region, 
locally known as the Mal-pais, or “ bad land.” The crater from which 
the lava was derived was near the northern end of the Mal-pais. Just 
above the Mal-pais an old river-bed is reached at the depth of about 
two hundred and fifty feet; below it the river-bed, when found, is at a 
slight depth. Southwest of the Apache Reservation the old river-bed 
runs into a large salt-marsh. A stream of no mean size seems to have 
once run down this valley. Not only has it now disappeared, but its 
bed is covered by lava and loose soil sometimes to great depths. As to 
the cause of the disappearance, it may have some connection with a 
tradition of the Indians, which tells of a year of fire, when this valley 
was so filled with flame and poisonous gasses as to be made uninhab- 
itable. When this occurred the chronology of the Indians is not per- 
fect enough to tell us. That it was long ago is attested by the depths 
to which the old bed is covered by detritus, probably washed down 
from the mountains, and by trees of considerable size which are found 
in some places in it. But that it was not so extremely long ago that it 
had become entirely uninhabitable is made probable by the compara- 
tively late desertion of the Gran Quivira. It is entirely possible that 
the Indian year of fire may have long preceded the drying-up of the 
point of the valley in which Gran Quivira was situated.— Science 
Monthly. 





THE PALace JeEYPORE. — Mr. Sala has had the good fortune to 
visit the Great Palace of Jeypore, and writes about it thus in the Zon- 
don Telegraph: Seven stories of such wild and lovely structure as you 
would expect to see only in dreams, rise here one above the other in 
rose-red and snowy-white balconies, oriels, arches, pilasters, lattices 
and domes — gay everywhere with frescos and floral ornaments. In 
this lowest floor, which is kept —like the second and third —as a win 
ter-residence, we are permitted to inspect a priceless volume, the 
abstract of the Mahabharata, in Persian, made by the orders of Akbar 
the Great, ata cost of £40,000, and illustrated in the most exquisite 
manner with oo and gilded miniature-pictures, of an incredible 
delicacy. The Shobha Newas, floor above, is full of strange paintings 
on the wall, and arcades embellished with gorgeous she lls of copper, 
silver and foil. Next we ascend to the Cnhabl Newas, or “hall of 
splendor,” shining with polished marbles and colored enamelling. 
Above this is the Shish Mahal, the pavilion of glass, with endless pat- 
terns wrought in little mirrors let into carved plaster-work, and above 
that we step forth upon the Mokt, or “crown,” of the palace, where 
the vast flat roof is encircled with shady alcoves and open chambers, 
vaulted by graceful-curved cupolas. Beneath lie the green palace- 
gardens, full of pomegranates, palms and bananas; and beyond, the 
spread of the countless busy streets and lanes, girdled by the walls, 
and overhung by the encircling hills, topped with forts and temples. 
It is vain to attempt any description of that enchanting prospect, more 
absorbing than any which India herself can offer. Nature and man 
have here allied themselves to produce the most perfect and lovely 
landscape conceivable. In green and gold, in rose-color and white, in 
distant dim blues and grays, the gardens and the city, and the far-off 
walls and mountain-ridges of amber group together at our feet—a 
picture to delight the eye and feast the mind. But how can words 
reproduce Govinda’s temple, between the upper and lower gardens; 
the snow-white sides of the Badal Mahal, or “Cloud Palace,” on the 
edge of the lake ; the dark ramparts of the fortress in the mountains 
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and those long lines of rose-red streets which intersect Jeypore? To 
complete the rich colors of the scene, a feast is being given to Brahman 
men and women on one of the many flat roofs of the Upper palace, 
and attendants go about bearing the Maharajah’s bounty in the form 
of cakes and sweetmeats, amid some three or four hundred men and 
women clad in holiday-dresses of crimson and purple, saffron and 
blue, glittering like flowers in the sun, which shines upon the “ City of 
Victory, ” as if its people were indeed his children. Whoever has 
viewed ¢hat prospect from the palace-roof of Jey ypore, has seen 
India in her inmost grace and beauty. 





Tue Prorgrssinc Arcuirect, as SEEN BY SOME OrneRs. — Men who 
live in houses do not build them; they hire them and have a hope — 
which by this time cannot be called reasonable — that the landlord has 
built with a view to comfort. Not so; he builds with a view to money, 
and the tenant suffers every day of the year, because the simplest pre- 
cautions have not been taken in building to meet the changes arising 
from variation in temperature. It may be wrong to blame the landlord, 
or even the speculative builder, when the right person to blame is the 
architect. So far as the outside world may judge, the profession of 
“architect” is, from first to last, a delusion and a snare. The only 
thing the “ professor” is good for is to blackguard the Government (or 
municipal authorities) or private individuals, over every bit of work 
done. No work is ever done by the right person, or is well done. The 
latter is unavoidable; for what capitalist can decide as to the right 
party, or how can the man act freely when selected, when every other 
membe rof the profession is like a tom-cat, snarling at every design as 
a whole, and at every detail in the design ? Who ever heard of an 
architect paying attention to common-sense suggestions in designing the 
miles upon miles of houses in the towns of England? And surely some 
architect has been consulted in the majority of cases. The aim is to 
make a something to look at from the outside, while comfort and con- 
venience are of no import. — Contractor. 





TaKING DOwN AN Iron Mast.— An interesting and very difficult 
mechanical feat was performed in Akron recently, in the taking down 


of an iron electric-light mast 213 feet in height above ground. The 
mast was composed of fifty-five sections of boiler-plate, each fifty 
inches in length, and varying in thickness from one-half inch 


at the base, to three-eighths inch, five-sixteenths inch, one-fourth inch, 
and at the top three-sixteenths inch. The diameter at the base was 





three feet, and at the top eight inches. The entire weight of the plate 
removed was eight tons. A change in the system of street-lighting led 
to the abandonment of the mast, and the contract for taking it down 
and removing it was given to the Buckeye Machine Company, of 
Cleveland, whose efficient general manager and engineer, Mr. Ludwig 
Herman, had charge of the work. From the outset —the mast itself 
being bent out of plumb and in a dangerous condition — the task pre- 
sented numerous and trying difficulties, but careful calculation, coupled 
with cool-headedness and superior engineering skill, were adequate to 
successfully grapple them all. The method of removal, briefly, was 
this: Around the lower sections of the mast, to a height of twenty 
feet, a staging was erected. This was composed of uprights 8’ x 8’’, 
caps 10’°x10”, sills 8’’x8’’, braces 2’’x 10,’ and struts 6’ x6,”’ all 
securely bolted together. From this staging, by means of chain-blocks 
and swivel-rods and peculiarly-shaped hooks which took hold under 
the lap of the successive sections, the mast was suspended, while the 
work of cutting the rivets and removing the sections was carried for- 
ward. The hooks in question were lield in place by an adjustable 
band three inches in diameter. After cutting away the lower sec- 
tions, the whole mast was lowered four inches at a time, the hooks 
shifted to the lap above, and the lower section cut out again. In this 
way the work proceeded, the mast being held by ten guys, the manip- 
ulation of which required the utmost skill and patience. At one time, 
during an adverse wind, the top of the mast swayed fifteen inches out 
of line, but close watching and careful management averted all acci- 
dents, and the entire task was successfully completed in a remarkably 
short period of time. For the first three days one section each day 
was removed; then three, five and twelve, and on the last day, twenty- 
seven. — Jron Trade Review. 





Dwarrs 1x Centrat America. — Stories about diminutive people are 
found in many countries, not as of real beings, but shadows that come 
and go, and are called by various names, such as fairy, fay, elf, pixie, 
etc. Nowhere are such little people more talked about than in some 
parts of Central America, notably in British Honduras and Yucatan, 
where people little more than four feet high are very numerous, even 
at the present time. Whenever the natives are questioned about the 
ancient temples found in their country, they say “the pigmies built 
” and, although no importance is generally attached to that an- 


them, 
swer, it is a strange fact that, on the east coast of Yucatan, as well as 
on adjacent islands, there are whole cities in ruinous condition, of 


houses that could not possibly have served for people more than three 
feet high. I have measured many of those houses, which are strongly 
constructed of hewn stone, and found the doorways not more than 
three feet high, and eighteen inches wide, while my head nearly 
touched the ceilings of the largest rooms. No one can dissuade the 
natives from the idea that the ghosts of those diminutive people roam 
about at night. They say, “But we do see them; they are not bigger 
than a child four years old, and they wear big hats; they throw 
stones at us, shake our hammocks, and hammer on the bench where we 
grind corn.” It is affirmed that very diminutive people still dwell 
among the hills in Honduras and Guatemala, but no one seems able 
to put his fingers upon them, which would lead to the belief that, if 
there are any still living, as many assert, they must be very few, 
and successful in hiding. Nevertheless, it is credibly related that one 
day, in the year 1825, some wood-cutters, wandering along the banks of 
the Moho River in British Honduras, in search of mahogany trees, 
were startled upon reaching a place called Meditation Fall, by a 
strange little being that suddenly emerged from the bush, stared wildly 
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at them, then turned to flee. The men pursued, overtook, and brought 
the odd creature to their camp. It was a dark-skinned girl, not quite 
three feet tall, and with no other covering than her hair, which fell in 
thick black masses to her feet, completely covering her. She was 
very wild, but not stupid, and finding that no harm was done to her, 
she talked to the woodcutters in the Maya tongue that they also spoke, 
that being the language of the Indians in those parts As the weather 
was cool, one of the men gave her a red-flannel shirt, which clothed 
her from head to foot. For a day or two she refused to eat, but after- 
ward seemed contented. She said her people were all the same size 
as herself, and that they were then living near Meditation Fall, where 
they had planted a corn-field, but that they generally dwelt three or four 
miles away in a deep valley. After she had been in the camp about 
ten days, some of the men proposed to go and see her people. She 
manifested delight, and offered to guide them to the spot. Reaching 
the place where they first met her, she led them into the forest, then 
made a sign for them to stop and be silent. A hub-bub of voices, as of 
many people talking, reached their ears, and the girl whispere d to 
them that she would go and announce their coming, as otherwise her 
people would run away and hide on hearing footsteps. Away she 
went, and soon not a sound was heard. The men waited patiently, but 
their diminutive guide did not return. Convinced that she had very 
cunningly eluded them, they-went forward, and in two minutes found 
themselves in a cornfield. ‘There were embers in two or three places, 
and small piles of corn, as if prepared for transportation. The ground 
was much trodden, but no living creature was in sight. They searched 
in vain, and remained some time in the field, hoping that the owners 
would return for the corn, but they never saw the girl again, nor any 
of her people. One of those very woodmen gave me this account, and 


similar stories have been told by others; but all such stories might be 
doubted, 
traveller may 


York Trit une. 


were it not forthe cities of 


diminutive houses, which any 
examine for himself.— Alice D. Le Plongeon, i 
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THE week’s returns so far as made by architects and builders show a 
steadily improving condition of things. A great deal of work has been 
placed during the week all overthe country. In many localities architects 
are withholding information as to details from prudential considerations, 
but say business in the building trades will be exceptionally active al! 
through the season. The demand for houses, large and small, for shop- 
room, manufacturing capacity, and for public buildings is exp: sanding, as is 
to be expected at this time. In manufac turing channels confidence is strong 
and growing. Mills and factories are operated generally on full time 
Where capacity has been run in part it is being increased. Extensions are 
projected in textile, hardware, and some other industries. An extraordi- 
nary demand is counted on in all channels and ample preparations are being 
made to supply it. The labor agitations and the advancing cost of raw 
material are attracting more attention because of the possibility of a reac- 
tion in building, manufacturing, and railroad enterprises. Labor is meet- 
ing with suecess in restoring the reductions of the past two years and is 
pursuing a logical course. The reduction of the hours of labor is a more 
serious matter than an advance of wages. Employers have been taken by 
surprise, although having eighteen months’ notice of the contemplated 
action. As heretofore intimated no serious results will follow. Equalizing 
agencies will protect all interests. The outcome of these two movements 
will be to give labor a more fixed value and will make reductions in the 
future more difficult. The partial division of authority will also serve to 
prevent wage fluctuations because of the interposition of arbitration. The 
building trades have arranged matters in nearly all States, and no interrup- 
tion to existing friendly relations is probable. Building authorities natu- 
rally feel apprehensive in this transition from ten to nine or eight hours 
and from cheap to dearer materials; but so far no harm has been done, and 
fortunately none is in sight. The necessities of the country for more room 
are urgent and the people are able to pay the price of it Cc heap dwellings 
will be the feature of this year’s work in cities and towns, especially in 
manufacturing centres. Profits on these investments range from ten to 
twenty per cent. Architects of national repute have recently stated that 
the impulse given to such investments will carry sach construction to what 
might be regarded now as extreme limits. During the past ten days an 
unusually large number of permits were taken out in New York, jo 
delphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago, Apartment-houses in the city of New 
York and fine country residences in the suburbs are occupying specia 
attention of investors and architects. Real estate is also advancing in and 
near that city. The rather surprising statement has been made by some 
New England real-estate operators thut in many manufacturing towns real 
estate has advanced ten to twenty per cent within a year. Much suburban 
real estate has changed hands in the West, and no doubt causes are work- 
ing for a heavier movement of eligible building sites in and near the larger 
cities and towns. The improving tendency will in time arrest enterprise 
but that is a far-off evil. Meantime the country is making wonderful pr 
gress. The Northwestern territory and some sections of the South are 
being fed by a steady inflow of manufacturing capital, expended in manu- 
facturing, mining and railroad construction. Makers of railway materia! 
and appliances, and manufacturers of mill and factory machinery have 
since March Ist, received orders of magnitude and are assured of additional 
orders from these sections. The existing demand for machinery is evidence 
of a very healthy industrial condition. Our New England works generally 
are working larger forces than last year and have better assurance for the 
future than at this time last year. The railway companies eg 
buy now. Car orders are numerous and particularly for ore, coal, lumber 
and similar products. Machinists are busy, and makers of see ial machin 
ery, electric-light appliances and of water and gas supplies are crowded 
with orders. It is reasonable to fear, or at least apprehend, curtailment of 
enterprise on account of dearer material, but the ability of the co ae? t 
pay higher prices is being attested every day. Distributors of products 
speak of a little depression during the past few days. Failures continue it 
about the ratio of last year but liabilities foot up less. Risks are fewer and 
commercial footing is growing stronger. Builders have all necessary ca} 
tal tendered them at fair prices, and buyers are making payments for pul 
ehased properties with promptness. The country is nearer the long-talked-of 
cash system than it has ever yet been, and every month strengthens the 
foundations of trade. 
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Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
| Connected with i School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N.Y. 





| 
| 
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M. . Steinardt, two-st” y flat, 104 Mather St.; cost, 
2,700 

Cc. Brediman, three-st’ y flat, 60 Cornell St.; 
$7,000; architect, H. Kle 

§. M. Prest, threoet’y | at, 31 Park St.; cost, $3,- 
000. 


| 
| 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
| 
cost, 


| Churches. 

| ASHLAND, MInn.—The Methodist Episcopal Church, 

| of Ashland, will soon commence the erection of a 

| fine brick church on the cor. Vaughn Ave. and 

| Third St. 
| Vaughn of this city, and is valued at $2,000. 

| church will seat 500 persons, cost $6,000. 

CHARLESTOWN, MASS.— St. Mary’s Society is raising 
money to build a church. 

Des Mornes, IA.— The Reformed Lutherans (Swede) 
expect to build a church here this season. 

DORCHESTER, MAss.—The Lower Mills Baptist 

| Church Congregation is making arrangements to 

| build a new church on Richmond St., according to 
plans by L. B. Valk, of New York. 

| LITTLE Rock, ARK. — Bids for the New Second Bap 

| tist Church, cor, Eighth and Louisiana Sts., were 

| opened on the 10th. 

| MARLBORO, MAss.—The Protestant Episcopal people 
| have secured the “ Cotting lot,” Main St. A church 
| will be built there. 

McMINNVILLE, OREG. — J. C. Cooper, architect, has 
designed for Presbyterian Society, veneered brick 
church-building; cost, $4,000; projected. 

Nortu East, Pa. — David K. Dean, of Erie, Pa., ar 
chitect, is building the First Presbyterian Presby 
terian Church; cost, $20,000; D. McDonald, con- 
tractor. 

NYACK, N. Y.—A German Presbyterian Church under 

| the direction of the Hudson Presbytery, is soon to 
be erected, and the Rey. Dr. Jchatchorn will be 
called to the pastorate. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. — The Winter Hill Universalist 

| Parish intend to build a church. 

Woonsocket, D. T.—A United Presbyterian Church 
is to be built here. 


The lot was given to them by Mrs. S. 
The 


Factories. 

BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y.—Middleton St., n 8, 80! e Lee Ave., 
three-st’y brick factory and planing mill, tin roof, 
brick cornice; cost, $10,000; owner and contractor, 

| Jacob Bossert, Rutledge St., near Harrison Ave.; 
architects, Platte & Acker; mason, Jno. Auer. 

CuHIcaGo, ILL. —S. Shoendic, two-st’y factory, 431 
Wells St.; cost, $3,000 

| Hotels. 

MT. CARROLL, ILL.— William Thomas, architect, of 
| Chicago, has designed for the Mt. Carroll Hotel Co., 
| athree-st’y and basement hotel; cost, $20,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.— There is talk of a new botel being 
built this year, cor. West Fourth and Locust Sts., 
by a stock company, headed by Mr. James Savery, 
to be known as the “ Savery Hotel.” 


| TARBORO, N. C.—A $50,000 hotel will soon be erected 
here, by O. C. Farrar, Esq. 


Houses. 
CuIcaGo, ILL. — J. B. Woodville, two-st’y dwell., 198 

Artesian Ave.; cost, $4,500; 

Mrs. J. E. Glennon, two-st’y dwell., 
cost, $3,600. 

G. A. Seaverns, 16 two-st’y dwells., cor. Monroe 
St. and Colorado Ave.; cost, $40,000; architect, 
Hallberg. 


67 Bryant St.; 
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BOOK NOTES. 


many years a careful collector and student, and it is gratifying 


to learn that the material is to be committed to book form.’”’— 


’ 


THE second volume of the “ Olden-Time Series’ 


Salem Gazette. In these words speaks one of the north-country 
relates to | papers, of the ‘ Olden-Time Series,” whose first volume (‘“ Lot- 


spinning-wheels, and will be a pleasant and valuable little | teries ”) has just appeared. 


hand-book for collectors of Colonial bric-d-brac. 


Tue Beacon commends James Freeman Clarke’s “ Every- 

Tue leading review in this week’s Atheneum (of London), | Day Religion,” as “ Honest, not conventional, yet not erratic ; 

four columns long, and written with enthusiastic interest, is and it is evident that they emanate from a mind equally rich 

about Percival Lowell’s “ Chosén: The Land of the Morn- | in learning, experience and profound feeling. A great advan- 
ing Calm.” This treasure volume of Korean information is | tage of these discourses is their brevity.” 


commended in high terms. 


Tue Boston Budget thus recognizes one of the unseen beau- 
Tue London Literary World gives three columns of review | ties of Howell’s new novel, “ Indian Summer” 


to Edward King’s vivid romance of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


“Mr Howells, in this the latest of his completed stories, 


road: “The Golden Spike,” which it pronounces “ to the full paints life in Florence wich a truthfulness begot of long ac- 
as original and crisply brilliant as ‘The Gentle Savage.’ The | quaintance with the localities he is describing, and with that 
book is its own best exponent, and we cordially commend it to | literary skill for which he is justly celebrated.” 


those who enjoy good literary workmanship as much as the 
complications of fiction.” 
: : . City and Country,” 
Two of the most interesting novels ever written about mod- |; _—f- * 
ern Roman life, with its many picturesque phases and semi- 
medizval conditions, are Barrett Wendell’s “ The Duchess Em- 


Next week will appear the new “ Artistic Homes: In the 


By Albert W. Fuller, Architect. (Third edition, revised, 
enlarged, and improved.) This rich new edition will have 76 


full-page illustrations, many of which are from gelatine, sup- 
| planting designs discarded from the earlier editions. There 

will also be one handsome colored plate. 

It is doubtful whether any of the numerous books of similar 

AN editorial in the Boston Record says : — purport have succeeded so richly and steadily as Fuller's 

‘“‘ Altogether the most fascinating book that has been pub- | “ Artistic Homes.” 
lished for months is the ‘ Life of Longfellow,’ skilfully and 
modestly prepared from the poet’s journal and letters by his | 
brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow. It is full of the most | 
interesting and picturesque and poetic things. The humor of 
the story is often delicious, and the pathos that is own brother 
to humor is present, too,” 


ilia,” and Isaac Henderson’s “ The Prelate,”’ both of them pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Co. 


Mr. Henry M. Brooks has prepared a series of interesting 
hand-books. ‘The materials have been gleaned chiefly from old 
newspapers of Boston and Salem, sources not easily accessible, 
and while not professing to be history, the volumes will contain 
much material for history, so combined and presented as to be 
both amusing and instructive. The titles of some of the vol- 

“Tr has been the good fortune of the writer to be allowed a | umes indicate their scope and their promise of entertainment : 
peep at the manuscript for this series, and he can assure the | “Curiosities of the Old Lottery,” “Days of the Spinning 
lovers of the historical and the quaint in literature that some- | Wheel,” Some “ Strange and Curious Punishments,” “ Quaint 
thing both valuable and. pleasant is in store for them. In the | and Curious Advertisements,” ‘* Literary Curiosities,” ‘ New- 


specialties treated of in these books Mr. Brooks has been for | England Sunday,” ete. 











Wilson's Kolling Venetian Blind. | Berkeley Pl., n 8, 200’ w Sixth Ave., two-st’y brick 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- | stable, flat tin roof; cost, $1,800; owner, J, P. Hesen- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the | backel, 57 arg (om masons, Jas. Ashfield & 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower Son; contractor, Wm. Zang. 

e g & & Huron St., 8 8, Nos. 66 and 68, 125’ e West St., one- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





ROLLING 





J, G. WILSON, 5 


sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 


To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 


of any other make. 


“The Hartford’ Folding Blind and Wilkkon’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


50 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York. 
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J. Croeaka, two-st’y dwell., 582 Throop St.; cost, 
fy ' 





. Herbert, two-st’y dwell., 220 Laflin St.; cost, 
$2,500. | 
A. Torpa, two-st’y dwell., 727 West Fourteenth 
St.; cost, $2,600. | 
G. H. Springer, 3 one-st’y dwells., Egan Ave.; | 
cost, $5,000. 
Deval, O.— Mr. S. D. Patterson is to build another 
dwell. on the cor, lot adjoining his house. | 
DerroitT, MicH.—John Finn, three-st’y brick dwell., 
64 East Adams Ave.; cost, $5,500. 
Frank McGough, two-st’y brick dwell., 257 East 
Larned St.; cost, $4,500. 
John R. Gentle, 4 two-st’y frame dwells,, 138-146 | 
Mabury Ave.; cost, $4,800. 
Mrs, P. McGinnis, three-st’y brick double dwell., 
433 Cass Ave.; cost, $6,000. 
D. H. Osgood, 2 frame dwells., 601-607 Beaubien 
St.; cost, $3,900. 
Thos. Dudley, two-st’y frame dwell., Merrick | 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. j 
Lynn, MAss.—The Boston Street Methodist Church 
Society will soon begin to build a new parsonage. 
RocneEsteR, N. Y.— Plans for a brick dwell. house 
have just been completed by Putnam & Block, ar- 
chitects, for Albrecht Vogt, to be located on Gor- 
ham St., to cost, $9,000. | 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. — Three one-st’y frame build- 
ings, for Julia Whitney, to cost, $4,900; M. J. Welsh, | 
architect. 
Four two-st’y frame dwells., for Enoch Foster, to 
cost, $5,040; Chas, I, Havens, architect. 
One-st’y and attic frame dwell., for J. C. Meuss- 
dorffer, to cost, $4,896; P. R. Schmidt, architect. 


Labor. 


Boston, MAss. — A mass meeting of the bricklayers, 
of Boston for the purpose of inducing those not 
already members of the Knights of Labor to join 
that organization, and to talk over the situation, 
was held March 2. 


CHIcaGao, ILu.—The Bricklayers’ Union, 4,000 strong, | 
| 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

2 “ | 
has decided to stand for eight hours’ work at eight ' 
hours’ pay on May 1, 1886. The Plasterers’ Union, 
numbering some 1500, have taken similar action, as 
have the lathers, carpenters and all the building ' 
trades, 

MALDEN, MAss.— The carpenters of Malden met 
at the Knights of Labor Hall in Bailey’s Building, 
Tuesday, March 9, to organize a union. 


NEw YorK, N. Y.—The members of Bricklayers’ 
Union, No, 2, say that they no longer desire to be | 
identified with the Bricklayers’ International | 
Union, as they have not been allowed a fair repre- 
sentation at its conventions. As an instance, they | 
say thata Bricklayers’ Union in New Jersey that has | 
not more than 50 members is allowed 3 delegates, 
while the New York union, with 2,000 members, is 
allowed only 5. They intend to organize an inde- 
pendent body, and to unite with the other unions in 
the building trade, and be represented in the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. } 

The proposed carpenters’ strike has resulted ina 
victory for the workingmen. With the exception 
of about twenty shops, the bosses have acceded to 
the demands—$3.50 a day and nine hours’ work — 
and the general strike that was threatened by the 
carpenters has been averted. 


Stables. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Ellery St., 8 8, 100’e Sumner Ave.» 
two-st’y frame (brick-filled) stable and wagon-shed: 
tin roof; cost, $2,000; owner, Jno. L. Gaxs, 636 and 
638 Broadway; architects, Platte & Acker. 

Stagg St., 8s, 75’ w Waterbury St., two-st’y frame | 
(brick-filled) stable, tin roof; cost, $600; owner, Jno. 
Bruen, 358 Eighth St., New York City. 

South Portland Ave., ws, 261’ 6/7 n Atlantic Ave, 
three-st’y brick stable, galvanized-iron roof; cost, 
$10,000; owner and builder, G. F. Corlis, 702 Fulton 
St.; architect, M. J. Morrill. 

Waverly Ave., w s, 514’ w Gates Ave., 2 two-st’y | 
brick private stables, flat tin roofs; cost, $7,900; 
owner, J. W. Sedgwick, 419 Clinton Ave.; architects 
and contractors, Miller & Howe; Mason, W. Bulk- 
ley. 


st’y brick stable, peak gravel roof; cost, $2,500; 
owner, William Smith, Huron St.; architect, Jas. S. 
Carpenter; masons, Carpenter & Woodruff; contrac- 
tor, R. Casser. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Two-st’y frame stable, for B. 
i 


Schweitzer, costing $1,625; arc 
Stores. 


itect, P. R. Schmidt. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—J. Huilsman, three-st’y store and 


flats, 2311 Wentworth Ave.; cost, $8,500; architect, 
W. Strippleman. 

F. Nebel, two-st’y store and dwell., 548 West Four- 
teenth St.; cost, $3,800. 

F. Kostohres, three-st’y store and flats, 838 All- 
port Ave.; cost, $7,000. 

H. Sierks, one-at’y store, cor. Jackson St. and 
Third Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

H. Sierks, one-st’y store, cor. State St. and El- 
dridge Ct.; cost, $10,000. 

A. F. C. Schneider, two-st’y store and dwell. , 3505 
Wentworth Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

S. Cohn, two-st’y store and dwell., 110 Eagon Ave.; 
cost, $3,000; architect, G. Beaumont. 

E. J. Harms, two-st’y store and flats, 947 Ashland 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 


KANSAS City, Mo.— M. & G. Doherty, 213 Oak St., 


two-and-one-half-et’y business block; cost, $4,500. 

Fuller & Owens, Grand Ave., one-and-one-half-st’y 
business block; cost, $3,500. 

Simpson & Thornton, 626 and 628 Delaware St., re- 
modelling business block; cost, $25,000. 

Anheuser Busch Co., n e cor. Twentieth and Wal- 
nut Sts., two-st’y business block; cost, $7,000. 

Lathrop & Smith, Sixth and Wyandotte Sts., five 
and-one-half-st’y business block; cost, $60,000. 

R. S. Owens, Broadway, three-st’y business block; 
cost, $20,000. 

Ashgrove White Lime Co., West Twelfth St., one 
st’'y business block; cost, $4,000. 


Tenement-Houses. 


| BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Hopkins St.,s s, 300 e Nostrand 


Ave., 2 three-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenements, 
tin roofs; cost, each, $4,500; owner, F. Zangle, Hop- 
kins St., near Nostrand Ave.; contractor, Mr. K unz- 
weiler: mason, Mr. Bruckhauser; architects, Platte 
& Acker. 

Boerum St.,8 8, 524’ 94/ e Bushwick Ave., three- 
st’y frame (brick filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$3,600; owner, Ida C. Brums, 308 Eighth St., New 
York City; mason, Jno. C. Hess. 

Belvidere St., 8 8,300! e Broadway, brick tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, Christian Pfeiff, 340 
Floyd St.; architect, Th. Engelhardt; mason, Ste- 
phen J. Burrows; contractor, C. Schneider. 

Union Ave., 08, 75/8 Maujer St., four-st’y frame 
tenement; cost, $5,600; owner and builder, Charles 
Ritchie, on premises; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Ash St.,8 e cor. Manhattan Ave., three-st’'y frame 
brick-filled) tenement, flat gravel roof; cost, $4,300; 
owner, Wm. Kasper, 630 Manhattan Ave. ; architect, 
Frederick Weber. 

Stagg St., No. 37, n s, three-st’y frame (brick- 
filled tenement, flat gravel roof; cost, $4,500; owner, 
August Willig, on premises; architect, Fr. Weber. 

Oakland St., 6 8, 175’ s Nassau Ave., three-st’y 
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Hardware. 








THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


llustrated Advertisement in Monthly 
DUDLEY SHUTTER- WORKER CoO., -_ = - 


Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





» Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


They work either way, right ot 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 





ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
: they have no equal. 
> Send for Price List. 
: M. W. ROBINSON. Soie Agent, 
78 Chambers ©... New York 





F arquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 

7 sibly be 
forced open 
from the ou 
side. 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore nly ow ged 
any other kind 








Lock applied. 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers gencrally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, — kept in po 
Manufacturiag Agents, <2 wl 7 


17? and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 
joint, wa- 


” 
ter, dust, 
Ys 4/ ’ insect and 
mouse 
proof, 


Sizes } to 1 inch.- Circulars and Samples free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa 
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frame (brick-filled) tenement, flat gravel roof; cost, 
$4,500; owner, John Morgan, 44 Oakland St.; archi- 
tect, same as last. 

Oakland St., e 8, 125 8 Nassau Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, flat tin roof; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Philip Schwint, 134 Mannattan Ave.; 
architect, same as last. 

Bushwick Ave., No. 113, e 8, three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement and stores, flat tin roof; cost, 
$4,600; owner, B. Heinzmann, 426 Bushwick Ave.; 
architect, E. Schrempf; mason, Franz Roch; con- 
tractor, C. Diemer. 

Warehouses. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. — Nathan Frank, two-st’y brick 
warehouse, 3% x 44’, 8 s Orleans St., e Eden St. 

Lambert Gittings, 2 five-st’y brick warehouses, ss 
German St., bet. Howard and Eutaw Sts. 

S. B. Sexton, three-st’y brick warehouse and foun- 
dry, ss Conway St., bet. Warren and Little Greene 
Sts. 

HICAGO, ILL. —G. 
195-197 Michigan St.; 
Barfield. 


D. Elderkin, five-st’y warehouse, 
cost, $16,000; architect, W. G. 


_ 


Miscellaneous. 

DEDHAM, Mass.—By the terms of the will of Hannah 
Shuttleworth, the land and buildings cor. High and 
Church Sts., are bequeathed to the Dedham Histor- 
ical Society, and also $10,000, to be used for the 
erection of a suitable building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — It has been decided to ask for 
$75,000, to rebuild the insane hospital at the alms- 
house. 

At a meeting of the House Naval Committee, 
March 5, Representative McAdoo, from a sub-com- 
mittee, recommended that a clause be added to the 
Naval Construction bill providing for the construc- 
tion of three dry-docks, one at New York, one at 
League Island, and one at Brooklyn, at an estimated 
cost of $600,000 each, and appropriating $1,000,000 
to start the work. A vote on the proposition re- 
sulted in a tie —six for and six against — and it was 
decided to leave the question to the absentees 

St. Louts, Mo., — Anhauser & Busch Brew Co., one- 

y brick and iron wash-house; cost, $7,000; Jun. 
genfeld & Co., architects; sub-let. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Assembly on March 4, passed 
a bill to appropriate $60,000 for the construction of 
a new Soldiers’ Home. 


Bids and Contracts. 

LAWRENCE, MAss.— H.C. & J. F. Howe. of Lowell, 
have the contract for rebuilding the Washington 
Mills at Lawrence. Two mills, a picker building, 
engine-room and chimney are to be built, and 12, 
000,000 bricks will be used. The contract amounts 
to about $300,000. 








‘Giant Metal Sash Chain 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical! article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
panier. and gives’ satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on ap lication. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New Aw ; Boreel uilding, New York; new State War and Na Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D .C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iu 
all parts of the United States. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 





. 1. showin the | door open, with centre rail 
level with floor. Fig. 2 979 on of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in m. 4, “and centre rail de- 
 . Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 

© reces t 
We pe weal for this rail all of the following advan- 


os Ox? is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. 
me . door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
y, smoothly, and noiselessly. 
ane house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 
Address all 
Communications to 





Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


GEO. F. TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. PROPOSALS. 
RICHMOND, Va.—W. Chesterman, Esq., has received doro water-closets ‘with fixtures, to be delivered free 
reper ny for the erection of the Y. M.C. A. Hall, | of delivery charges, at the naval hospital, Norfolk 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—Proposals will be received until the 
latter part of April, for the erection of a jail here. 

The contract for the erection of the Odd Fellows’ 


a. 
Schedules of the articles, with information as to 
| the specifications, delivery, conditions and security 
| required, and forms of offers can be had on applica 
tion to the Bureau. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 


Hall has been let to W. F. Chaplain, for $33,236. 








® 
* | bids only from manufacturers of, or regular dealers 
COMP ETITION. | in, the articles required will be considered. 
< “- F. M. GUNNELL, 
ITY-HALL. spaueenenen tens 535 Chief of Bureau. 
The City Council of the City of Vi es, Ind., in- | ~ — 
y i « a yo neenn ne } IGHTING. 


vites architects to submit plans for a new city build- | 
ing, to be erected upon the city lot fronting on Main, | 
Fourth and Busseron Sts. Said plans to be submitted 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Jmprove- 
ments on or before the Ist day of April, 1886. 
For further information and particulars address C. 


At Asheville, N. C. 

Proposals are hereby invited and will be received 
until April 1, prox., for lighting the city of Ashe 
ville, N. C., with electricity or gas. Lighting area 
about one-and-one-half miles sere} population 6, 


M. Allen, Jr., he bape ws Vincennes, Ind. The City | 000. GEO. W. SCOTT 
Council reserves the right to reject any and all plans N. W. GIRDWOOD, | Aldermen. 
submitted. The cost of said building is limited to . A. eee ak 

i & Jommittee. 


$50,000 (fifty thousand dollars). 
JOSEPH REYMAN, Committee -_ 
; on Public | 


Buildings, etc. 
* 


JOSEPH L. INDERIEDEN 
EUGENE HACK, 
Attest: C. M. ALLEN, JR., City clerk. 


SYLUM BUILDINGS. 

[At Athens, O. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Trustees of 
| the Athens Asylum for the Insane, at their office in 
|said asylum, until 12 o’clock, noon, of Friday, 
| March 19, 1886, for the construction of four brick 

| corridors at said institution. 
RON WORK. | Bids may be for the whole work, or for each Pe 
(At Erie, Pa.) | Separately, and must be accompanied by a bond, in 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, | the sum of ten per cent of the bid, that in case the 





PROPOSALS. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, work is awarded, contract will be made within ten 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1886. days for the execution of the work. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
2P.M.,on the 17th day of March, 1886, for fur- the Superintendent of said asylum. , The Trustees re 
nishing and fixing in place the iron columns, pilasters, | Serve the right to reject any or all bids. 


rolled-beams, etc., required for the court-house, post- | By order of the Trustees. ae 

office, ‘ete., building at Erie, Pa.,in accordance with | 533* A. B, RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any | —— 

additional information may be had on application at | PAIL. 


[At Lexington, 8S. C. 
LEXINGTON CouRT-Hovu SE, S. C., Feb. 22, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received. by the’ under- 
signed until Ist day of April next, for the build 
ing of a new jail for Lexington County. The building 
to be of brick; the jail proper to be of iron, or iron 
and steel. 


this office or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$300. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
532 
\AST- IRON w ATER- PIPE. 
[At Washington, D. C.} ; , 
OFFICE OF THE ENGINEER COMMISSIONER, Plans of the building and anything connected 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1886. | therewith may be seen by calling on Mr. T. W. Kauf 
By direction of the Board ‘of Commissioners, cohee | mann, Secretary Board, at Lexington Court-House. 
proposals will be received at this office unti] 12/| Bids will be received for the building and jail work 
o'clock, noon, on Tuesday, March 23, for furnish- | Separately, or the whole together. _ ; 
ing 15.000 lineal feet 6-inch cast-iron water-pipe, 30 | The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
6-inch four-way water-gates and boxes, and 10 6-inch | 4nd all bids. . ™ 
two-way water-gates and boxes for the water-supply | 5. M. SIGHTLER, 
of Washington, D. C. } J. J. DERRICK, 
For specifications, blanks on which bids must be W. 8. KEISKER, 
made, and all other atarenaten, peply at this office. | 535 C vommny Comantesioners, Lexington County 


YDECKER, 
| (ovrt- -HOUSE. 


Major of y OT, U.S. Army. 
Engineer Commissioner, D.C. 


534 At Stanton, Dak.} 
STANTON, January 6, 1886. 
Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned up to Monday, April 5, 
| 1886, for the construction of a court-house and jail 
in Stanton, Mercer County, Dakota, said court-house 
to be frame, 14/ x 22’, and the jail to be 12’ x 18’, Plans 
and specifications may be seen at my office. 
The Board of County Commissioners reserves the 
right to reject any and al! bids. 
| order of the Board. A. C. MACORORIO, 
County Clerk. 





\ ATER-CLOSETS. 
[At Norfolk, Va.) 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, endorsed “‘ Proposals for Water- 
Closets,’’ will be received at the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Navy Department, Washington, until 
Monday, April 5, 1886, at 11 A. M., when they will | 
be publicly opened, for supplying ten of Mott’s Ino- 
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(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 


N. A. BOYNTON, President. 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


40 Years in this line of Business. 


Boynton Furnace Co., 


75 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOYNTON'S CELEBRATED FURNACES, _ » 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


Inventors of all ‘‘ Boynton ”’ 
Z at . ¥* Furnaces, which have been on 
C, B. BoyxTon, Sec. & Treas. ) the market for over 33 years. 








(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 


Over 50,000 ‘“‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 





PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING. 


O FURRING |! 


NO STRETCHERS! 


NO STAPLES! 


More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


217 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PROPOSALS. 


pecans OILS, ETC. 
At Washington, D.C. 
Navy Dt PARTMENT, ) 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1886 j 
Sealed proposals, endorsed ‘‘Proposals fur Paints 








| 
| 
| 


and Oils,”’ will be received at the Bureau of Medicine | 
and Surgery, Navy Department, Washington, until | 


Friday, March 19, 1886, at 11 A.M., when they 
will be publicly opened, for supplying paints, oils and 
miscellaneous articles to the Naval Hospital, Nor 
folk, Va. 

Schedules of the articles, with information as to the 
specifications, delivery, conditions and security re 
quired and forms of offers, can be had on application 
to the bureau. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
bids only from manufacturers of, or dealers in the 
articles required will be considered. 

533* F. M. GUNNELL, Chief of Bureau. 


—_ ETC. 
[At Norfolk, Va.) 

NAVY PAY OFFICE, } 

NORFOLK, Va., February 11, 1886. | 
Sealed proposals in duplicate, will be received at 
this office from (regular dealers only) until 12 M., 
Tuesday, March 16, 1886, for one French plate- 
glass (Req. No. 101), 500 pounds metallic paint (Req. 
No. 102), 10 barrels gypsum (Req. No. 103), to be deliv- 
ered free of expense to the Government, to the Con- 
struction Department, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
Blank forms for proposals and schedules furnished at 
this office. Two responsible sureties are required for 
the prompt and faithful delivery of the articles 
awarded, and the competency of the guarantors certi- 
fied to before a U. S. Government officer. The right 

is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
CASPAR SCHENCK, 
533 Pay Director, U.S. Navy. 


ETC. 





[peeornae seems, BOOKCASES 
4 


| BUrEPrNe. 


Sealed proposals for furnishing the following items | 


for the Illinois State-House will be received by the | 


State-House Commissioners, at their office in the Cap- 
itol Building at Springfield, until March 16th at 12 
o'clock, M. 

For an electric plant to light Capitol Building. 

For State Library metallic bookcases. 

For statuary sculptors to produce eight life-like 
models. 


| | paris 
At Springfield, D1.) | 


PROPOSALS. 


For samples and prices of gas-fixtures. 

For chairs and office-desks. 

For body Brussels carpets—sample pattern and 
prices desired. 

For metal elevator screen fronts. 

Full particulars as to the requirements of the be- 
fore-mentioned items can be obtained at the office of 
the architect, W. W. Boyington, 157 La Salle St., 
Room 107, Chicago. where the plans and specifications 
can be consulted until the time for receiving the pro- 
posals, The Commissioners will also be in session at 
the State-House to give further information to parties 
desiring to meet them on the second day of March, 
1886, 

JOHN McCREERY, 

GEORGE KIRK, 

WILLIAM JAYNE, 
533 Commissioners. 


{At San Antonio, Tex.) 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TEX AS, ) 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., February 13, 1886. J 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to usual con 
ditions will be received at this office until 12 o’clock, 
noon on the 16th day of March, 1886, at which 
time and place they will be opened in presence of at- 
tending bidders for the construction at San Antonio, 
Tex., of two buildings according to plans and specifi- 
cations to be seen at this office. 

Blaok proposals and circulars giving full instruc 
tions as to manner of bidding and terms of contract 
can be had on application. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 

Envleopes containing proposals should be marked 
** Proposals for Construction at San Antonio, Tex,” 
and addressed to the undersigned. 

533.~=SCOJ. G. C. LEE, Maj. and Chief Quartermaster 


At Clarksburg, W. Va.) 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THI ) 
County CouRT OF HARRISON COUNTY, 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA., February 9, 1886. j 
Sealed proposals for the erection and completion of 
a court-house for Harrison County, at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., according to the plans and specifications now 
on file in this office, will be received by the County 
Court of said County, until noon, on the Ist day 
of April, 1886. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
r— 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


(Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


0@?~ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
EWSPAPE best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi 





| ERTISIN enced or otherwise. It con- 
tains lists of newspapers 


and estimates of the cost 
of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
|} one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO, P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing 
| House Sq.), New York. 





PROPOSALS. 


Each bidder must file with his bid a bond with good 
security in the penalty of $50,000, conditioned to erect 
and complete said building in every respect in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications, should his bid 
be accepted. ‘lhe work to be finished on or before the 
Ist day of November, 1887. 

One-half of the contract price to be paid on or be 
fore the 1st day of November, 1887, and the balance to 
be paid on or before the Ist day of November, 1888, 

Envelopes containing proposals to be marked *‘ Pro 
posals for Court-House,”’ and addressed to the under 





signed. 
The Court reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. JAMES MONROE, 
535 Clerk. 


At Norfolk, Va. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, | 
NORFOLK, VA., February 11, 1886. } 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received aq 
this office (from regular dealers only) until12 M., 
Tuesday, March 16, 1886, for four boxes of tin 
Req. No. 104), seventy-six gross brass screws (Req 
No. 105), to be delivered free of expense to the Gov. 
ernment, to the Construction Department, Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Blank forms for proposals and schedules furnished 
at this office. 

Two responsible sureties are required for the 
prompt and faithful delivery of the articles awarded, 
and the competency of the guarantors certified to be- 
fore a United States Government officer. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

CASPAR SCHENCK, 

523 . Pay Director. 


7 IN, ETC. 


RIDGE. 

) [At Clearwater, Minn.) 

Sealed bids, addressed to the Chairman of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Stearns County, Minn., 
for the construction of an iron railway bridge, of 144 
feet span, across the Clearwater River at Clearwater, 
Minn., and for a similar bridge, of same length, across 
the Crow River, at Paynesville, Minn.; also for an 
iron bridge, of same span, across the Sauk River, at 
Grove, Minn., and for iron cylinder piers at the latter 
place, will be received at the office of the County Au 
ditor of Stearns County, Mirn., until 2 o'clock, 
Pp. M., of Thursday, March 18, 1886, when they 
will be publicly opened and read. 

Bidders will make separate bids for each of the 
above bridges, and each bid must be accompanied by 
a certified check of at least three (3) per cent of the 
amount of the bid as a guarantee of good faith. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
the County Auditor of Stearns County, at St. Cloud, 
Minn., and diagrams will be furnished on application 
to said County Auditor. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
and all bids. J. P. HAMMOND, 

533 Chairmanof Board of County Commissioners. 
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FronAWork. 








MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window ‘aps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Seud for Catalogue. 


421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Stee! Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 


ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 
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PROPOSALS. 


TF\OWN-HALL. 
[ At College Hill, O 

wee ser oP Delle will be received by the Council of 
the vill of College Hill, Hamilton County, O., un- 
til 12 0'e Gaon k, Monday, March 29, 1886, for the 
construction of a town- hall in said village, according 
to plans and specifications on file in the office of Sam- 
uel Hannaford, architect, Cincinnati, O. 

The Council reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids; each bid to be guanteed according to law. Bids 
should be addressed to 

EDWARD HENSHAW, 

534 Mayor. 


VLAY AND IRON WATER-PIPE. 
At Little Falls, N. Y. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office “ the 

Board of Water Commissioners of Little Falls, N.Y., 
until Thursday, March 18, 1886, at 3 P. M., for 
furnishing F. O. B. at Little Falls, about 6 miles of 20, 
18, 15 and 12-i a vitrified salt-glazed clay-pipe. 

Also for furnishing about 3 miles of 18 and 16-inch 
cast-iron pipe for conduit. 

Also 14, 12, 10, 8, 6 and 4-inch cast-iron pipe for vil- 
lage distribution, as may be required during 1886, the 
details of which appear in the specifications ; 

rhe blank forms, specifications, plans and all other 

information will be ready on and after February 25, 
1886. Application for thesame to be made to Stephen 
E Babcock, Chief Engineer, Little Falls, N. Y 

The Water Commissioners reserve the — to re- 
ject any or al 1 bi ds. . J. PALMER, 
Sh — tary. 


Rin AP STONE. 

v At Beattyville, Ky. 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, CUSTOM- Hot SE, | 
CINCINNATI, U., February 27, 1886. ' 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 

this office until noon (local time), on the 20th day 

of March, 1886, for the furnishing and placing in 

th e cribs the rip-rap stone required for the dam to be 


mstructed at Beattyvi rmeaes meen Ky. 
1j pr imat mount of stone required, 26,000 cubic 
y ards. 


Specifications, printed forms of proposals, and in- 
formation will be furnished upon application to the 
undersigned 

The United States reserves the right to reject any 
) ] bids. JAMES C. POST, 

" Captain of Engineers, U.S. A. 





YURBING. 
J At Providence, R. I.) 
BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, ) 
OrFicr, City HALL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., March 4, 1886. J 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
11 o’clock, A. M., Monday, March 15, 1886, for 
furnishing delivered in this city: — 

20,000 LINEAL FEET OF STRAIGHT CURBING. 
rhe delivery to commence on or before April 15th, 
1886, to continue in regular monthly quantities, and 
be completed on or before November Ist, 1886. 

A bond satisfactory to the Board in the sum of one- 
tenth of the estimated amount of the proposal, as 
liquidated damages for failure to execute the contract 
within ten days if awarded, will be required of each 
bidder, and a satisfactory bond in the sum of one- 


SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixture’, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 





E. c. COOPER & co., 


. COOPER, late of Manly & Coope r. 


Geenemnaten Iron Works, 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER.’ 

















Rolled and Drawn Stee! Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO. 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Ornamental Staircases, etc 


Railings & Fences. Artistic Iron-Work for Build 





ings. Send for Catalogue. 





Stores, 
Buildings. Plans, 
Estimates 


Residences, Churches, and all 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Public 
Specifications and 
furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PROPOSALS. 


ditioned upon the faithful fulfillment of the contract, 
will be required of the successful bidder. 
Specifications and forms of proposals may be ob- 
tained upon application at this office. 
The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals. 
CHAS. E. CARPENTER. 
CLINTON D. SELLEW 
533 CHAS. H. HUNT. 


| | YDRANTS. 
[At Charlottetown, P. E. I.) 


Sealed tenders will be received at the Mayor’s | 
office, Charlottetown, P. E. L, until noon of 
Wednesday, the 31st day of March next, for the | 
placing and maintaining of sixty frost-proof hydrants, | 
having a pressure of not less than sixty pounds to the | 
square inch, for fire and civic purposes, according to 
plans and specifications to be seen at the City Clerk’s | 
ottice. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, A. H. MACPHERSON, 

533 City Clerk. 


( Board of 
’ { Public Works. 





I NFANTRY-SCHOOL. 
At London, Ont.) 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, } 
OTTAWA, February 24, 1886. { 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed *‘ Tender for Infantry School, London,”’ will 
be received at this office until Monday, 29th prox- 
imo, for the several works required in the erection 
and completion of Infantry School, London, Ont. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the Depart 
ment of Public Works, Ottawa, and at the office of 
Messrs. Durand & Moore, architects, London, Ont., on 
and after Monday, 15th proximo. 
Persons tendering are notified that tenders will not 
be considered unless made on the printed forms sup- 
plied, and signed with their actual signatures. 
Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check, made payable to the order of the Honor- 
able the Minister of Public Works, equal to five per 
cent of the amount of the tender, which will be for- 
feited if the party decline to enter into a contract 
when called upon to do so, or if he fail to complete 
the work contracted for. If the tender be not ac- 
cepted the check wil] be returned. 
The Department does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 
By order, A. GOBEIL, 








534 Secretary. 


quarter of the estimated amount of the contract, con | Wate WORKS. 


| grow: AND SETTING. 


PROPOSALS. 


At Westerly, R. 1. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Westerly 


Water Works Co., at the Washington National Bank 


in Westerly, R. x. until 12 o’clock, noon, of 
March 18, 1886, for laying about eight miles of 
of water-pipes, six to sixteen inches diameter. Work 


| to begin April 10. 


a right to .. ject any and all bids is reserved. 
HARLES PERRY, JR. , Secretary. 


[At St. Joseph, Mo.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., February 20, 1886. j 

Sealed proposals wil! be received at this office until 
2 P.M., on the 22d day of March, 1886, for fur 
nishing and setting all the stone and brick work re- 
quired for the superstructure of the post-office, etc., 
building at St. Joseph, Mo., in accordance with ‘draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which and any addi 
tional information may be had on application at this 
office or the office of the superintendent, on and after 
the 4th day of March. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$2,000 for the stonework and $1,000 for the brick 
work. M. E. BELL, 

533 Supervising Architect. 


JLUMBING. 
At San Antonio, Tex. 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., February 13, 1886. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, subject to usual con 
diitions, will be received at this office until 12 
o'clock, noon, on the 16th day of March, 1886, 
at which time and place they will be opened in pres 
ence of attending bidders, for furnishing material and 
doing plumbing work, in connection with construc- 
tion of two buildings at San Antonio, Tex., according 
to plans and specifications on file in this office, which 
will be shown, blank proposals furnished, and full in- 
formation as to manner of bidding, and terms ef con- 
tract given on application. 

The Government reseryes the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
** Proposals for Plumbing,” and addressed to the un 


dersigned. J. G, C. LEE, 
| 533 


Major and Chief Quartermaster. 
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Jron-iWork, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. llth and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


WArtistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 









and Electro-Plated Jron. 
Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 

Wrought Iron Work cf every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 1)lustrated 
Catalogue and Price-ist on application. 


McHOSH & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL {RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application, 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 

Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fit- 

tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co. | PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. Ppmuarai 
SOLID ROLLED BEAMS,| *73guz Btiwore strets, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 


Iron Work, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 


Merchant Iron. Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 


manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 


New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. | Process. 











J. G. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channel:- 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHG@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOuDL ETTE & Co. 
272 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street, 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 
Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. } OFFICE : {201 BROADWAY, 


C. HEWLETT. § se New York 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 





Classified Advertisements. 


|Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
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The Asbestos Srcing Co., Boston & New A Edgar Hartwell ¢ New York.. lil Granite. Empire Laundry Machinery Co., New 
BONE vacaddhniieisoasn00cseseccesesnes xxiil J. McPherson, Boston .......... acetal Central Granite Works, Hallowell, Me....xxii York omit v 
Asbestos Pa hs Hill Smith, Boston -in Grates, etc. ‘Troy Luundry Machinery Co., Troy.....xxiv 
H. W. Johns M’ ine Co., New York..........+.XI¥ William Wright, New York ee J.8. Conover & Co., New York........... r| Mante ls 
Asphalt. Elevators, etc. Henry Dibblee, Chicago henees ee Matthew Hall, Phil adel og i inks, <csce vi 
Henry K. Bradbury, New York. xu E. Brewer, NN si iiknias egesasbastadennns v Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O C.B ray ine, Philadelph viii 
New York Mastic Works ..........-- 1 Crane, New York &C hicago.. eae oak . H. Harnson & Beo., Philadel hia.. Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Phi ladelphia. é vi 
E. H. Wootton, ~ ae aon wel L. 8. Graves & Son, Rochester. N. i Ravin A. Jackson & Bro., New York Mar ble. 
Bell Founders ™ Middlebrook Elevator M’f’ g Co., De- Wm. H. Jackson, New York.......... can Er hie Co,, New York 1 
H. McShane & Co » Relthmere ‘ Iv vit, Mich...... : Gutter. ble Mosaics. 
Blind-A wnin ’. A. North & Co., Bost..x1 Moo ore & Wyman, Boston. D. Newt _ ny wport, R. I. 1i Pasquali & C. Aeschlimann, New York. ..iit 
Boiler-C —— Morse, Williams & C: Philadelphi Hardwa Marble-W ° 
Chalmers-Spence Co., Chicago, Ill......... vi Otis Brothers & Co., New Yor panel Burditt & Wi illiams, Boston. 1v A. L. Fauchere & Co., New York.... : 
Shields & Brown, C te ae anpeRmalatinaeaaE = Stokes & Parrish, Philsdelpnis. esol Hiootine: Apparatus. Robert C. Fisher, New York....... i 
Books and Journals. Whittier Machine Co., Boston, ...........0+55. 1 Bartlett, Hayward & C e. The nee ies sane wien 1 Metal-W orkers. 
Wm. T. Comstock, New York........- ‘ 4 Engines (Caloric Pumping). Boynton Furnace Co., ea xvii & R. Lamb, New York 
A. H. Rolfe @ Co., Boston..... . ° fa Delamater lron Works, New York..........21i Abram Cox Stove Cx Palladelphia Pa....-Vii nai eral Wool 
Sanitary News, Chie MED checsnouscenseseoes xxi Sayer & Co., New York....... e secas oll J. Reynolds & Son, Phila a ey U. 8. Mineral Wool Co., New York x, xxii 
Ticknor & Co., Boston 1x, xv Engines | (Gas) Heating-A pparatus (Steam). Mortar Biack. 
Useful Pi ublishing Co., “New York.........xxili | Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia......x1 Bates & Johnson, New York..............++ vii Henry D. Dupee, Boston xxil 
Brass Go Fire-proof Building. Duple x Steam Heater Co. aos York.......Vii Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia WW 
Manhattan _- Co., New York...... saan Henry Maurer, Ne o ; ro ‘ Florida” Boiler Works, Geneva, N. Y....vii| Opera Chairs. 
Brick (Ornamental). Ottawa Tile Co., Chicago.. Gorton Bouler M’f'g Co., New York..........¥1 Composite Iron Works.. sas xi 
Anderson Pressed Brick Co.; Chicago......xxii Raritan Hollow ‘and Porous Brick Co.....xxiii A. A. Griffing Iron Co.. Jersey City.........Vi Paint. 
x Russell & Co., Baltimore, Md......xx1i John J. Schillenger, New York. .......... xxiii H. B. Smith Co., New York... vn F. W. Devoe & Co., New York v 
Chur, New York.........--++++-0 .-3xii Wight Fire-Proofing Co., New York...... .xxin St. Louis Heating and Ventiisti ng C o., St. Liquid Glass Paint Co., Hartford Conn ini 
i. elsior Brick and Stone Co., Phila......xxii| Flexible Fillet. EG MI no vdkéesencsncsnnsdaee eeeXV Photo aphs 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Louis......xxii > i 7.3. bdedveded (0icessannnecs James P. Wood & Co., Philadelphia cance W. Taylor, Chicago, Il 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia... eee oe XXii | Ploors (Inlaid) Heliotype Process. Pipe-« »vering. 
Waldo Bros.. Boston . iewandecsnees xxiii Wm. Hannam & Co.,New York ... Heliotype Printing Company, Boston V 1e Chalmers-Spence Co., New York Vv 
Carpets. National Wood Mf'g. Co., New York. Hinges. M. W. Robinson, New York. ....xv | Pumps (Steam ‘ 
John H Pray’s Sons & Co., Boston.......... xii W. E. Wheeler. Toledo, O... . mae Hinges (Spring H. R. Worthington, New York ard Boston..vi 
W.& J. Sloane. New York ocnccecscennl Wood-Mosaic Co., Roche ater, Bi« Meseveseus . | Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York..xxiv | Reflectors. 
© ellar: Window Guard. | Fret-Work Insurance. Bailey Reflector Co.. Pittsburgh. Pa.......xxiv 
J. 8. Thorn, Phila., Pas... sccccccsereccverss xx oS. & Ransom& Co., ¢ leveland, O......... American Fire Ins. Co... .... 4 I. P. Frink, Nei w York.. xxiv 
Cement. Furniture. Keeler & Co., Boston Continental Insurance Co.. New York....xxiv Registers. 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Wra., N. Y......_x1V } Gas-Fixtures Insurance Co. of North America, Phila x Tuttle & Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York and 
James Brand, New York........--+ «++++e xxii | Archer & Pacacant M'f'g Co., New York......x Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. ( a Boston Vil 
Baet} er & Meyerstein, New York.. .xxii | Howland & Churchill, Boston.. Xi Insurance (Accident) Rolling-Shutte r. 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New York......xxii | Mitchell, Vance & Co.. New Yor i l'ravelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn...v Ison, New York xv 
Reward Fleming, New Yor ; .--x1i | Stillman & Nicoll, Bost Ns ec eceeeeecesececereeXl | Sron-Work (Architectural) A. M ate rials. 
Johnson & Witson, New York.. xxii | Gas-Machines. Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore.. N. E. Feit Rooting Co., Boston x 
Marcial & Co., New York.. ee Combination Gas-Machine Co., Detroit.......xi Boston Bridge Works..... ~~ Merchant & Co., Phila viin, x 
Standard Cement Co., Hartford, Coxzn.. xxii Denny Bros. & Co., New York.. i Carnegie Bros. & Co., Pittsburgn, Pa......xv Roofers. 
Chair-Seatin | Pa. Globe Gas-Light Co., Phila. x1! Cheney & Hewlett, New York ‘ xix John Farguhar’s Sons x 
A.H ieee Co., New York & Phila.. Tirrill Gas-Machine Co ‘New York » eerecelill M. Clements, Cincinnati, O. ss iv) Rubber Goods. 
Racwaall Chair Seat Co., Boston............ a Gas-Stoves. E. C. Cooper & Co., Philadeiphia xvii New York B it & Packing Co., N.Y 
Clocks for Public Buildings. Goodwin Gas-Stove Co.. Phila bceven Ol Cooper, Hewitt & Co.. New York s XX Senter y Supplies. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn..v | Gas-Piping. J.-F Daiton, Boston.......... i Samuel J. Creswell, Philadelphia ++ XVI oper & ila. Pa, coe Me 
Conductors (Water) Glass. J. B.& J M. Cornell, New York.... xi hd Saks arv De pe New York é xxiv 
Austin, Obayke & Co, Philadelphia sSaediorer ii Heroy & Marrener. New York os J. G. & T. Dimond. New York «xix | Sapvitas Manufacturing Co., Boston.. xxl 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston...........1i P. F. McMahon, New York... Jackson Architectural Iron We irks, New | Sash-Chains 
Solderiess Standing-Seam Conductor Co.. Tiffany Glass Co., New York SOME saccss 00s xix Smith & Egge M’f"gCo., Bridgeport, Conn...xv 
Allegheny, Pa.......ssssecseecsereserseeecses ii| Glass Roofi ng: Manly & Cooper M'f’ g Co.. Phila .. .- XViii Sash-C rd, 
Conservatories. Arthur E. Rendle, NeW York............sse00s 1 McHose & Lyon, Dayton, O.... nae xix P. Tolman & ¢ Boston —e eee 
Arthur E. — Ne OU, cvccdeceawe i} Glass (Stained and Ornamental) Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo .-XVill Sesh-Een ks 
Contractin James Baker & Son, New York........++.+6 ‘ A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........-xviii Chandler & Farquhar Boston .. xvi 
Fi lyns Building & Construction Co., Palm- Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati. we Passaic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson, N. J. -xix | Scenery (Theatrical 
MOB... .coccseccce secccccecssccvcceseccess F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass. iit + ey Construction Co, Pitteburgh, Latay — W. Seavey, New ee 
Cop de i-Werkers. Decorative Glass M'f’g Co., Chicago, IlL.....tii | Pai. wcceeee cecccscecsceeeeecetesceeeetene xviii Cornell University, Ithaca, } 
gvperamiths and ane Bere 1v Otto F. Falck & Co., New York.......... .-li | Philadelphia Rustless Iron Uo., Phila.......xix Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass....... 
Gavrataan fiatenaiaeh te fren). Alfred Godwin & Co., Phila.... a | Phenix n Co., Philedelphis ) SCS xix Institute of Technology, Boston............. 
Meeker & Bro.. St. Louis, Mo............ R. 8. Groves & Steil, Philadelpht Poulson & meer. New Yo . .. .Xix | Sereens. 
Creosote Stains. 8. Cabot, “Jr. 9 Boston... John Matthews, New York....... “W | Kilns. W. D. Thompson, “is » 2 ae American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass.......xi 
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_ 
MENTOR IMPORTANT 
TRENTON,N. N.J. 

To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
| ROLLED IRON | IRON BEAMS. Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 
} + 





CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. ah Aina ne : ici 
* COOPER. HEWITT wy a Are superior to any Var- oa 8) >) E NBE o C S For all classes 


nishes or Wood-Finishes in Inside Work, 


NEW YORK. th: market, for the following tae Requiring great durabi). 
. reasons, viz.: — TRADE 
J. S. THORN, 





ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 








Sole Agent and Manufacturer of They possess more body, FINISH. 
THE BYAR PATENT COMBINATION higher lustre, greater re- S — 
CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, sisting properties to at- Outside Work, 
Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron in one frame. 


ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the | action of water & alkali, bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 


building trade. TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
oe RECISTERED SH, 2 2 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. | 87 more elastic, will not where No. 1 is too slow 


eee eee naam FINISHES | dering. 
Architectural Periodicals, | 


ices ff 2 WORKS: 
Prices for 1886. 734-740 Rast 14th Street, | Standa ( ( Va f W k 
non | 733-72 t 13th Str . 
Fas Landon areas, nersear, Sag] FSS EBD Meet 263 Son all al arnis OFKS, 
Dalicing Hows, ans D. ROSENBERG A SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 


| The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- mospheric influences, MARK Requiring extreme dura 





Manufactured by 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


| NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 
CELICAGO, ILL, VU. SS. 4., 
MANUFACTURE THE PRACTICAL, IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 


DOOR KNOB. 


The most Simple Lock and Door Knob in existence, 
and the Strongest. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contractors and Carpenters, write for new Illus- 
trated Price-List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and Lock for 
use on office or shop door when a trial is desired—complimentary. Address, 


NOVELTY LOCK CO., 15 N. Clinton mee Chicago, Hll., U. S.A, 


ISS5 CATALOGUE NOW OU 











i PHILADELPHIA, 56 North ‘7th St. CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 


HEROY & MARRENNER, 


124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 
Glass Merchants and Importers. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, — IMPORTERS OF — 
FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — CHANCE’S CATHEDRAL GLASS 


CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 


Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
) account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Gluss. 


Estimates furnished on Application, 














Slate Terra-Cotta (Continued.) iv oul¢ Li 
} Classified Advertisements American Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa x Boston Terra-Cotta Co... ..........0000 xxiii Dauchy & ow ° "Chicago... . — xv 
{2 Adve or tse rs can be indexed only under a single Bangor Union Slate Co. Bango r, Pa. -s«eX | A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy...xxui | V prose thes Blinds 
head f é arge.\ East Bangor Consoli date d Slate Co., East | Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wka,, Chicago. xxili| Phillips — Co., Ww illimantic, Conn...... x 
Bangor. F cock sie MAINE, HERI cnnsccncenncesessos -rxii| Ventilatio 
Sewer-Gas Trap. Story & Wilbur. Boston... ooee--2 Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co.............. x3ili| Globe Ventilator Co., Troy. N. ¥...........Vil 
8. P. Bower & Co., Cleveland --XXl Monson Slate Agency, Lowell, Mass..........x Tiles. | Mason Reguiator Co., New York........... vii 
Shingle-Stains. 8. Cabot, Jr.. Boston.....v §liding-Door Rail. American Encaustic Tiling Co., New York...1 E. Van Noorden. Boston........... och 
Spignice # (Metal Geo. F. Taylor. New York.. veneceeninenl xvi T. Aspinwall & Son. New York.............++s i Ww, ater-Closets. . 
oorden & Co., Boston............. | Stable Fittings. Es GENT WOES cecccencccccesaeessos iy Henry Huber & Co., New York............: xxi 
Shutters Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York........ xvii| J. K. Brigham, New York........... eoeseeeeill W ater-pr oofin ng. 
lark. Bur nnett & Co., New York -++-XXiV | aga (Bronze). | Henry Dibblee, Chicago..... osiicliaaegaaee Brick & Stone W = rpr’f'g Co., New York.. 
Shutte ahh jor’ ker . Nationa! Fine ~ Foundry, New York...xviui| J.G.&J. F. Low, Chelsea, ae an cual iii | Window-Blin 
le hutter-Worker Co., New York....xvi | @tome (Bui lding Miller & Coates, New York i Morstatt & Klatz New York. § eevucecES 
Sk; lights, e etc. | Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind.. xxii Mosaic Tile Co., New = ork soeoste low ire Lathin ete. 
Bickeinoupt Br New York............ - vil M. H. St. John, New York................ “xxi | O. D. Person, New York..........0.....5: hi| Clinton Wire Cath Co. Clinton. Maas. v 
G llayes . New ‘York o seecee v.i Malone & Co., Cleveland, O. ...............530 Sharpless & Watts. Philadel Di cteacke tenet ii| Corrugated Wire I athing Co.. New York. xxi 
Arthur E Rendle,New York.. ti G. P. Sherwood. New York.................XXii U. 8. Encaustic Tile Co.. Indianapolis.........i New Jersey Wire-Cloth Co, Trenton, N.J..xv 
S. J. Pardessus, New York. viii Stree santa Traps. F. E. Cudell, Cleveland,. .0.....- xxi Wire and Iron Wor 
John Seton, Brooklyn anne +» Vil ght , Boston................%1 | Walwes and Packing. | Netional Wire L. — Co., Detroit, Mich 
G. L. Swett & Co., Boston : sees «Vill | Terre- Cot | _ Jenkins Brothers, New York vii | Wood Orna: 


e . ta. 2 nt. 
E. Van Noorden, Boston . o .ccoonce Wak Jas. H. Beggs & Co., Wilmington, Del.....xxiii Warnish. D, Rosenberg's Sons, New York.xx! The Taft Co., Hartford Conn. iS aecees 
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Aanitarp Appliances. 


‘cmitast ~~ THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


a Hit 4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
(Andisipoon) Jap - 
2° ay eo ay 2° 2 
ghee wre SX 5 
ay SO” @ ey 24 
These are the appliances described in the ‘ American Architect”’ for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “Sanitary Plumbing,’ as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the ‘Sanifas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.”” Wm. PAUL 
GERHARD Calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which | have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, ‘“ We think the ‘ Sanitas’ appliances 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRINT thein in their spec. 
ifications. See Illustrated Catal: gue. 
By using these goods special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
m **Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 
AGENTS: 


Valve, or other 
obstraction tO yo, NEESON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y. 
STANDARD MEG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven. 

















Section.<° Sanity 
Wash Basin. 
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HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 
65 Beckman Street, New York. | 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
Q) WITH F.E. CUDELL’S 
4 s Patent Sewer-Gas 

and Backwater Trap 

— FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, 
and Wash-Tubs. 

204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 








The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 





Office of Publication: European Office: 
113 ADAMS S8ST., . 50 FINSBURY S8SQ., 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 


In Foreign Countries,...... 3.00 apt : 
Advertising, $2.00 an inch. : COUPLING 

















A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it 1s the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pth, + sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 





This Space is Reserved for 


THE W, S, COOPER CO., 


259 North Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
Pressed Fronts. 
ae fine in color and quality. 


F, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUF Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.. 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





ESTABLISHED 1818. 
BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 






SANDERSON, 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 


ee Za) 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 


























AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOGK’S” Enameled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice 


in Building, 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


$3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Building Stones. 


Dorchester, (New Brunewick.) Yellow. 


FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, Red. 
24 Pine 8t., New York, 


(Scotch.) 
F REESTONE. 


a. P. SHERWOOD, 





BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE Co., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - = #£Bedford, Ind. 





J 
5 ’ . 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran. 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor., 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 








. 

Cranite Monuments 
With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of its Branches, 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me, 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Aven's, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ta, 





Cements, 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 

5 Dey St., N. Y. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil, 
K. B, & S. English, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 
JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 





STANDARD CEMENT CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 


Akron, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office; 7 Bowling Green. 


Mankato, Minn. 








Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H, B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 
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Fire-proof ‘Building. 
~ THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING Cco., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of Hig: Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Co!umns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructidgns. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 


Used under wooden floor joists (Two Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use. 





Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 


Contracts taken tor Concreting, Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers 


Hollow Fire- Clay & Porous Terra: Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 















Flat arch between iron beams with skew- ‘back protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners ig | ten > ape of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
away, New York. } Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
} R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Miestrate d Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, ete. 





Gro, M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man'g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


- FOR THE INTERIOR 
sy nna CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


y Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
—— J og weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocsilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOw, SoLIp 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in aay part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1545 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
len Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August %, 1882. 

Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 

JOHN J. SCHILLINGCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc ~ Partitions, Furring, etc. 
oo Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. Office and Depot, 420 E ‘AST. 23d STREET, New York. 


salle paces ‘Corrugated Wire Lathing. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


1THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Office .| 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, 
engi, 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


No. 20, Directory of Architects 


Throughout the United States. C.0. D., or by mail, Price, $1.00. 
USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 62 West 10th St., New York. 


e 1s IL 
Ses 2 9a ' 

















An improvement on 


flat wire lathing 

















Ask your Bookseller for it. 


€erra-€otta. 





B SOSTON ‘TE RRA GOTTA @ 


394555 OSTON MAS 


Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


tf ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 














PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & Chicae Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 





OREAT D. PERSON, 


23 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Kolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. K¢ jual 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOP S, 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND PEERLESS 

(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 

Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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North Side NZ p3 | 2 — 

: Ape| ORs = 
Union Square, fF 159 <G p 

2a door from < | SAEZ 


BROADWAY. J 





Established, 


1827. 








esigners and Manufacturers 


Grates, Fenders 


— AND— 
Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
In fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers ‘Tile. 


Foundries and Shops, 


of 


East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 


FINE HAMMERED 


iMetal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
|REMOVED to [29 5th AVE. 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 


























——__ 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 
EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL ro, 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


See DIRE OMULIERS wna 


Revolving 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Paten 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, ete., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


Fire & Burg. 








PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 

7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Wholesale and Retail. 








FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


‘Yale ='Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 























Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made 


use for any purpose. 
that of any other brand by 0,000 barrels. 


It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 

Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





SAAS SSS, 





————— 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 
















































pUND® ron ATOR . 
+ STEAM<=- All Siphon 
oR = China Water- 
Ho T WATER Water- Closet 
The most complete line of hi y for hotels an! 
MANUFACTURED BY = Closet and large§} pup); “rent. © of machinery for hotels a 
; lic Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu 
< AA.GRIFFING IRON CO.% In one Stock tions our specialty eee? ae 
oN Ly te 8 eee 4 -—~ with} PLUMBERS’ Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogu: 
— rap 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, CONTINENTAL 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 94 Beekman St., New York. (FIRE) 
| | INSURANCE COMPANY, 
oO oun si = 
a meas LIGHT Bailey § CORRUGATED GLASS = 100 Broadway, New York. 
z CHUR REFLECTORS !! } 
am : FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for A wonderful invention for lighting <<) Reserve for re-insurance, $2,265,427.88 
= Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- } (of which for Inland Marit @, 355,969.52 
= softest cheapest & Best “iy known rooms, ete. Latest and handsomest de- J Reserve ample for all claims... . 553,171.26 
z el gene dora vesppirdliy | ncaa signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. pyar Capital paid in in cash.. 1,600,000.00 
= ‘ Send size of ¢ Plainer styles for manufactories. Gev=——— Net Surplus........---.+++seeeees. 1,358,879.85 
- iestimate. A 1 and for Illustrated Catalogue and <ai> > | + “- , eg oon 
a yy oe hurches and the trade Price-List. For rma or Oil. ; —s Total ( ash Aasete Jan. 1, 1885...$5,177,478.99 
a 7°7 'P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. ¥ BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., (The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.0/ 








AMERICAN AND GEM 


113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CYRUS PECK, SEcRETARY, 





SPRING HINGES. 


im, Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
i In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 








Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 


H. H. LAMPORT, PRESIDENT 
igencies throughout the United States. 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 











For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fres 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


; 9! Liberty Street, New York. 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new and 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-room# 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 





